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GUSTAVE DORE at the age of twenty-seven: 
a photograph taken by his friend Nadar, in 1859 
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INTRODUCTORY 





1. Gustave Doré. Caricature by André Gill. 
Eclipse, 1869. 


ustave Doré is uniquely distinguished among nineteenth-century artists, in 

having been equally successful in Third Empire Paris and in mid-Victorian 

London. There must be some extraordinary contradiction about a man 

who was admired, lionised, and his work sought after, in two capitals so 
different as the clegant Paris of the fifties and sixtics and the London of the latest 
Dickens, the society that was dominated by Podsnaps and Vencerings. And Gustave 
Doré was indecd a dual personality, one who typified, in a very subtle form, the conflicts 
in art and life of the whole age. 

Doré’s contradictory personality is most strikingly seen in the portraits made of 
him by his contemporaries. He appears again and again, in caricature, painting, 
photograph, memoir; the feelings he arouses are always strong, and their variety is 
truly remarkable; one witness records affectionate admiration, another idolatry, a 
third dislike and disgust. 
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In 1859 Doré was portrayed by Nadar, his friend already for ten years and more 
—they had met as fellow-contributors to Philipon’s comic magazines, in the days when 
both of them earned a living as cartoonists. The twenty-seven-year-old artist has a 
sensitive. melancholy look: a roughly twisted scarf with big checks gives his dapper 
clothes a Bohemian air and emphasises the silken texture of the hair, the delicate smooth- 
ness of the face. The expression has a quality of serious repose, the lower jaw is strong 
and firm. It is one of Nadar’s triumphs as a portraitist, the whole man seeming to be 
there. He is something of a spoilt child, perhaps, with his pettishly turned down little 
mouth, the eyes as of a spoilt child being self-consciously good. But the portrait is 
that of a person of balanced intelligence and delicate sensibility. 

Nine years later. in 1868, Doré was caricatured by André Gill as one of a famous 
series which appeared in the paper Eclipse. Striding on muscular, plump little legs, 
he skims along rails on a pair of high wheels, oaring himself with brush and pencil 
to an extreme of speed. At his back he has the additional assistance of wings and of a 
stcam-power attachment. Money bags fly with him on his headlong course. The face 
is a madman’s, pop-eyed and frantic; the thinning hair streams back from the wide 
white forchead. fat cheeks, absurd pointed chin. The general effect of the portrait is 
the reverse of that by Nadar: coarse and idiotic. 

The writers are as divided in their opinions as the artists. One of Doreé’s closest 
friends was Théophile Gautier; he was a regular visitor at Gautier’s Neuilly villa. This 
is how he appeared, during the sixties, to Gautier’s sharp-cyed daughter Judith, then 
in her middle teens: 

Gustave Doré was the moving spirit of our Thursday evening parties. This tireless worker, 
whose gifts were so rich and whose imagination so fertile, was an uproarious schoolboy in 
private life. His youthful face with its pink and white complexion, delicate moustache and long 
blond hair thrown back, hid under an impassive appearance a vivacious wit, always rcady to 
scize the opportunity for some good trick. He would carry out a thousand crazy turns, very 
gravely. and without ever ceasing to be distinguished. He used generally to make his entry 
on his hands, his heels in the air, and would not consent to say good day until he had executed, 
with much grace and suppleness, all kinds of “*clowncrics”. 

When Madame Sabatier was there, he would immediately drag her to the piano, and they 
would improvise fanciful Tyrolean duets. He had a charming tenor voice, she an agreeable 
soprano, and there would be roulades, trills and yodelling without end. 


In August, 1866, Doré was on holiday in Trouville, where he happened to meet his 
acquaintances Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who duly made a note of his appearance 
and behaviour in their Journal: 

I am observing through an open French window the antics of the fops who dance at the 
Casino. In the middle of them a white waistcoat, a little pointed belly, a dancer who looks like 
the best man at a wedding. It is Doré. Artists love these pleasures which bring them into contact 
with some semblance of society. The men of letters might all of them be here, and not one 
would go and make part of the throng. 

When the quadrille is over, Doré conducts his partner to her seat, salutes her as if at a ball at 
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Passoir’s, comes to us two and invites us to take a turn on the pier. And there he goes, settling 
forth violent ideas without link or sequence, making mimic portraits, but as if for himself 
alone, in the back of his throat and so that one can’t hear them, overwhelming us with a heap 
of questions, but never listening to our answers, stupefying us, wearing us out, until we are 
utterly weary of him. 

Perhaps il is unjust, but I feel antipathetic even to his physique. He displeases me, this plump, 
fresh, doll-like man, with his face like a magic-lantern moon, his choir-boy complexion, his 
appearance which is ageless and quite without mark from the fearful labour of his output; 
and finally he displeases me by his look of a child prodigy and his grown man’s body. 


It is essential to add that when Edmond de Goncourt, twenty years later, was preparing 
his and his brother's journal for publication, he noted beneath this opinion of 1866 
that he later came to know Doré more intimately and that his fecling towards him 
changed to one of friendliness and esteem. 

From 1867 Doré came every year to England; it was in this country and not in 
France that he enjoyed his great successes as a painter. The English portraits of Doré 
are very different from the French ones. He was regarded in this country as a person of 
extraordinary gifts; when his English friend Canon Harford sent a photograph of 
himself to Doré’s mother he inscribed it: ‘To the lady who had the honour of bringing 
into the world the greatest genius of the nineteenth century.” - 

Though the writer is an American, the portrait of Doré by his biographer, Blanche 
Roosevelt, 1s typical of the Anglo-Saxon attitude: 


Picture to yourself a face of a squarish oval shape surmounted by masses of dark brown 
hair, and perfectly smooth, save for one questioning wrinkle just above the right eyebrow; a 
firm, broad, intelligent forehead, full at the temples and but thinly covered by an almost trans- 
parent clothing of flesh, not hiding but indicating the powerful mental mechanism of a perfectly 
constructed instrument. On looking at this prominent feature of Doré’s countenance one felt 
that, although rich in those outward signs which phrenologists call intellectual, there was 
much more in it than mere intellectuality. [t told a tale of exhaustless reserve of power, and an 
ever-flowing fount of invention and genius which he would never succeed in draining dry. 
Wells there were indeed of imagination and perennial creativeness, and 1 felt that he could 
draw upon them at any or every moment, while the world in general would never know whether 
his inspiration came from the brink or from the bottom, but one accustomed to read human 
nature might divine many truths from the intenseness of this speaking countenance. They say 
geniuses do not know themselves; an occasional flash of humility traversing this strange face 
might have caused me to think so. Certainly much that I had heard of Gustave Doré Ied my 
mind into strange musings. Did he know all his own vantage-ground? This question I put to 
myself many times, and finally decided in the affirmative. His lineaments expressed too much 
proud consciousness of power to be compatible with self-deception ; nay, more than this, Doré 
not only knew himself, but possessed an cqually correct knowledge of other human beings. As he 
deduced merit from his own personal standpoint, so could he also deduce and put the proper esti- 
mates on his fellow-creatures. This intuitive sight into the characters of others Doré had the power 
and, for his own reasons, an evident wish to conceal. This I felt instinctively. | am sure he would 
never have asked Hamlet's question about the recorders, not that he was not clever enough, but 
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there was a Semitic cunning added to a certain indifference in his nature which passively per- 
mitted many liberties. and one could easily “draw him out”; still, he always perceived when 
anyone was in the act of doing so, and often passed for what he was not, to save himself the 
trouble of even inadvertently explaining what he was, : 


Five contemporaries ; five views of the artist at once totally different and all recognis- 
ably of the same person, (Blanche Roosevelt’s is a mixture of intolerable gush and really 
acute perception. I must defend both the women writers from the suspicion of inaccuracy 
by saying that hair which seems quite dark to an American will often be described by a 
Frenchwoman as fair.) Gustave Doré had a personality which his friends and acquain- 
tances found violently attractive or repellent. But there was one thing that did not 
happen to him. He was not overlooked. 

Doré lived in an age of contradictions and contrasts, in its way a very great age, 
especially in the plastic arts in France, yet one whose masters were most of them 
neglected and almost unknown. To the critics and public of the sixties Manet was a 
scandal, Degas obscure, Daumier not a painter but a political cartoonist. Doré lived 
like the Impressionists at loggerheads with his age, not because he was neglected—his 
earnings as an artist ran into many millions of francs—but because he could never 
make his countrymen recognise him as a painter. His biography is that of a melancholy 
and ever-frustrated man. 

Doré peintre never did achieve the fame which he strove for throughout his life and 
which his friend Alexandre Dumas the younger prophesied by his grave would be his 
after death. But as illustrator his work retains an incredible vitality; the cumbrous 
folios, London and Dante and Perrault, the lighter Miinchhausen, Balzac and Rabelais 
continue to be looked at and enjoyed wherever they exist. His work has made for 
itself a perennial popularity, adapting itself to changes of taste, appearing during the 
last few years in documentary films and as children’s books. 

His paintings now appear some of the most sentimental of the whole Victorian era. 
But nevertheless Doré had greatness. In his faults and in his virtues, and above all in 
the contradictory complexities of his character and of his work, he is one of the most 
excitingly typical figures of his century. 





2. Mirliflor and Mistenfiute, c. 1840, 
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he main documents for the life of Gustave Doré are written not in French 

but in English. At the time of his death, his reputation in France was declining. 

His funeral was honoured by painters and writers, less because they admired 

the work than because they had been fond of the man. A year after, his grave 
had been forgotten except by the family servants. But in England, the England of the 
eighties, Gustave Doré was immensely known and admired. His works were permanently 
on exhibition in Bond Street in a gallery devoted to them: well-to-do English homes 
were full of volumes of engravings from his paintings and editions of his illustrated 
classics. In France, his great success had been as an illustrator; in England it was as a 
painter that he was chiefly honoured, the usual comparison being with Michelangelo. 
It is therefore not surprising that the two big biographies of Doré by his contemporaries 
should be in English. 

The more informative, especially as regards his carly life, is that published in 1885 
by the American writer Blanche Roosevelt. This lady knew Doré during the last fifteen 
years of his life, was a guest at his evening parties and a naive adorer of his gifts. She 
made it her business to piece together all the gossip and memories she could gain from 
those who had known the family: from his friends and the friends of his mother, from 
Francoise, his nurse, a servant in the family for fifty-four years, from Paul Lacroix, 
novelist and critic, whose books he illustrated at the beginning of his time in Paris. 
Blanche Roosevelt’s attitude is sentimental and her style is full of the clichés, fantasies 
and inaccuracies which spring from this attitude. Chaotic and prudish, her biography 
is nevertheless a portrait which tells something vital of the man. 

The other biographer, Blanchard Jerrold, was Doré’s collaborator for the London 
volume and for several other works. His way of writing, though somewhat more 
critical than Miss Roosevelt's, is equally chaotic. But he writes with authority of the 
time they spent together in London. 

With the passage of time, the French reputation of Doré has again increased, and 
several books on the artist by French writers appeared during the twenties and thirties. 
They contain little or no new biographical material, and are in the main a re-writing, 
with errors and fanciful mis-translations, of Blanche and Blanchard. 

The family of Gustave Doré was on both sides Alsatian; their name had formerly 
a German spelling, Dorer. The mother, born Alexandrine Pluchart, came from Schirmeck 
in the Vosges; her family were well-to-do bourgeois, her mother a famous local beauty. 
The young man she marricd, Pierre Louis Christophe Doré, was the son of an officer 
in Napoleon’s army. He had been left an orphan by the Battle of Waterloo; his widowed 
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mother had managed, in spite of poverty, to give her thirteen-ycar-old child a good 
education at the Strasburg Polytechnic and a career as an engineer. 

By the time of his marriage. in 1829, at the age of twenty-seven, Doré’s father was 
in steady and comfortable government employment, an engineer (second class) in 
the Department of Bridges and Highways. The marriage is described as a very happy 
one. There were three sons, all close in age, Ernest, Gustave and Emile. 

A few days before the birth of their second child, Louis Auguste Gustave, on January 
6th. 1832. the young family settled in Strasburg, and it was here that the artist spent 
the first ten years of his life. 

The Dorés had a flat in an old house with a high-pitched roof, in one of the strects 
which give on to the cathedral. The surroundings in which he spent his early childhood 
had an effect of the greatest importance upon the style of Gustave Dore. The old city 
stands on an island between two rivers, Aar and III, and its streets are narrow, Its houses 
lofty and ancient, with two and threetiers of dormer windows Ict into the high tiled roofs. 

The cathedral which dominates this picturesque city shows all the styles of mediaeval 
architecture. with its Romanesque crypt, east end and transepts, its magnificent nave and 
west facade, whose pattern was set, though not completed, by Erwin von Steinbach in the 
thirteenth century. its spire which has all the dizzy virtuosity of the latest mediaeval 
building. its flamboyant chapel of the early sixteenth century. The sculpture is as varied 
and as rich as the architecture of the building it completes. The whole cathedral has 
been as much a cause of contention between French and German art historians as 
the city of Strasburg between French and German armies; in style it is of the border, 
neither French nor German but Rhenish; lacking the logical completeness of the 
lle de France; spikily. exaggeratedly immense. 

It is easy to guess the effect of the huge cathedral upon the young imaginative child ; 
its glass. its figures, its wealth of ornament, its gargoyles, its spires outlined against the 
varying skies: and then the possibility of climbing about its galleries, of going, with 
notable daring, right up to the lantern. From his childhood knowledge of this tremendous 
building Doré acquired a feeling for the vast, for immensitics of height and distance, 
which was to be one of the leading characteristics of his work. The chasms of Dante’s 
Inferno, the giddy space of Milton’s Chaos, are recreated by Dore out of the vividness 
of his memories of Strasburg Cathedral. 

In Strasburg, also, Doré learnt a romantic love for the architecture of past ages, and 
especially for every stage of Gothic. One of his early watercolours shows a youthful 
sculptor in a fancy dress version of fourteenth-century costume, who chisels ata carving 
in a niche high up on the cathedral facade, looking not at his work but at a flight of 
angels who hover inspiringly near him. The conception is absurd, the building more 
Gilbert Scott than Erwin von Steinbach, with its meanly refined little gothic revival 
details and lack of organic wholeness. It shows in embryo all that was worst in Dore. 
It is symptomatic also of his general character and development. In the first ten ycars 
of his life, Doré enjoyed great visual and legendary riches. The world of his maturity 
was to be less satisfactory to him. 
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3. Foutlloux at dinner, ¢. 1840, 4. Mme Doré teaches Foutlloux to dance, c. 1840, 


Strasburg is surrounded by a grand and mountainous countryside: beyond the 
Rhine, the Black Forest, and to the west the Vosges. All his life Gustave Doré loved 
pinewoods, deep narrow valleys, mountain streams. As a child of seven, staying at 
Barr in the Vosges, he ran away one evening into the wooded hills and climbed to the 
shrine of Odile, the local saint. from which he could see a distant view of Strasburg. 
He fell asleep in the woods and awoke at midnight, terrified; hearing the creaking and 
sighing of the trees, he thought that wolves were after him. The search party led by 
his father met him as he ran wildly home. Adventures of truancy occur in the first 
years of every but the stodgiest child. The forest setting of Dore’s escapade makes it 
different. His whole early life was peculiarly enriched by its surroundings and by the 
stories and legends of Alsace. 

The Doré brothers were all three of them clever and promising children, The eldest, 
Ernest, had a decided talent for music: the youngest, Emile, though less artistic, was 
bright and intelligent. But Gustave was the pet and darling of the three; adored by 
his mother and by his nurse Frangoise, a bright precocious urchin, small for his age, 
fair-haired and very pretty. He is said to have begun to draw as early as he began to 
talk, and letters and schoolbooks with sketches made when he was only six and seven 
years old were preserved by his family and by his Strasburg schoolfellows Arthur and 
Ernest Kratz. These first sketches show an astonishing precocity and are charmingly 
witty. He drew the old women in the market, his family and friends, and with them 
every kind of fanciful subject: the adventures of Mirliflor and Mistenflute, the exploits 
of Abd-cl-Kadr -then fighting his war with the French in North Africa—and the 
classical stories of which he heard at school. 

The most charming of Gustave’s childhood works is the little book he made for 
Madame Braun, a neighbour and family friend, describing the adventures of her dog 
Fouilloux as related by her to the Doré children. In one picture the dog sits at table 
with the Braun and Doré families; in another he is taught the polka by Doreé’s mother, 
while Gustave and Ernest accompany them on the fiddle and flute and the rest of the 


circle look on. 
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These early works all show a strong tendency to caricature. The earliest influence 
upon Doré was that of Grandville, whose caricatures were so widely known in the 
France of the eightcen-thirties ; neat, curious prints in which the people have the, heads 
of fish and birds and animals. In a letter written when he was not quite six to his friend 
Arthur Kratz, he makes a Grandvillian sketch of himself as an ant, carrying off the 
first prize at school. The youngster’s witty fancy and flair for caricature gave him an 
influence over his schoolfellows out of all proportion to his size and years. 

The young artist showed from the beginning a remarkable visual memory. In child- 
hood as in maturity he always worked from memory and not from life. The drawings 
with which he astonished his mother and Francoise were all of them made at home: 
the groups they showed, perhaps of women with market baskets, with sabots and curious 
hats. had been seen and stored in all their details as he walked to school across the 
Cathedral Square. 

Gustave Doré was musical like his brothers, and learnt to play the fiddle when still 
a small child: this he did with his usual precocious brightness, never learning the 
technique in a regular way, but picking up tunes very readily and playing them by 
ear. He would sing comic songs in a sweet child's voice, while his brother Ernest 
accompanied him on the piano. He was very fond indeed of acting, and loved dressing 
up. He was from his earliest youth remarkable for his skill as an acrobat. 

But the arts of drawing and painting were from the beginning Gustave’s chosen 
pursuit, At the age of six he announced that he was going to be an artist. His father, 
with the scepticism and hostility usual in fathers of children with this inclination, 
continually tried to dissuade the child from spending too much of his time with pencil 
or pen. He wanted all his sons to go to the Polytechnic and then to follow his own 
career. The attitude of Madame Alexandrine was the reverse of that of her husband ; 
she doted on her boy for his achievements, and was convinced from the beginning 
that she had brought into the world a genius. 

The most memorable exploit of Doré’s first ten years was a performance he organised 
for the birthday of his schoolmaster, Professor Vergnette. On November 13th, 1840, 
there had been a féte in honour of John Gutenberg, the most famous of all former 
citizens of Strasburg, to whom a statue was erected in a square that day named after 
him. Thousands of people, townsfolk and villagers, thronged the streets, which were 
everywhere hung with flags, garlands and draperies. The civil authorities paraded in 
carriages; there was a grand march past of the garrison troops; there was music from 
military and municipal bands. But the most colourful part of the whole féte was a cortége 
of fifteen decorated chariots representing the city companies, with the printers at their 
head. These chariots with their outriders and banners and music, their occupants 
dressed gorgeously in costumes with an historic and patriotic significance, made the 
strongest possible impression upon the eight-year-old Gustave. Though still so very 
young, he was already full of ambitious plans for his own future, already hoping that 
he too would one day have a statue and square to himself in his native city. 

Soon after the Gutenberg féte, the schoolboys met to discuss how they should honour 
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their master’s birthday. Gustave proposed that they should re-enact part of the procession 
of city companies. He spoke so confidently that the group allowed him to organise 
the whole celebration, with imitations of the Printers’, Glass Stainers’, Coopers’ and 
Gardencrs’ chariots. 

Gustave then made, from memory, replicas of the banners: that of the Glass Stainers 
was particularly splendid, for it reproduced one of the famous windows of the cathedral. 
He decorated carts in imitation of the chariots, and dressed up his comrades in appro- 
priate fancy costumes. To his friend Arthur Kratz, who was to represent the Coopers, 
he taught the local coopers’ special trick of spinning a full mug of Strasburg beer within 
the hoop of a barrel; Gustave had learnt this trick himself from a retired cooper who 
had a flat in the same house as the Dorés. His brother Ernest represented the Printers. 
and Gustave himself made his first appearance as an artist in the chariot of the Glass 
Stainers’ Guild, . 

On the master’s birthday the boys brought their procession into the Cathedral 
Square and made their way solemnly to the school-house, stopping every now and then 
to display the tricks of their different trades. While Arthur Kratz spun his hoop, the 
gardeners made up their bouquets and Ernest Doré worked his printing press, Gustave, 
in a mediaeval costume with a plumed hat, drew sketches of the faces in the crowd and 
tossed them to the people around him. The likenesses were immediately recognised ; 
his family and friends were astonished by the brilliance he displayed. When Arthur 
Kratz was describing the scene to Blanche Roosevelt. he recalled how Doré used to 
enjoy, in the frustration of his middle life, the memory of this unqualified success. 

When Gustave Dore was ten, his father was promoted to be chief engineer for the 
department of the Ain. He was obliged to leave Strasburg, and moved with his family 
to Bourg-en-Bresse, the chief town of the department. M. Doré’s work took him up 
into the Alpine foothills, where the roads twist between mountain and river, in narrow 
tortuous valleys. He often took Gustave with him on his journeys, and to his memories 
of the Vosges and the Black Forest, the child added endless further impressions of 
mountain scenery. 

It was in Bourg that Gustave made his first experiment in painting was given his 
first box of colours and amused himself by catching one of the white chickens for 
which Bresse is famous and covering it with green. In Bourg, too, he received his only 
instruction in the art of drawing, at Mlle Jeannot’s Academy of Art. His father was 
becoming rather less hostile to his son’s choice of career, and Madame Doreé persuaded 
him to let him go there. Gustave refused to draw from the model, and spent his time 
making sketches of the young ladies who were his fellow students. 

Most of the anecdotes of this time are of similar pranks and tomfooleries, and give 
an impression of'a sweet but very spoilt and trying boy. Nevertheless, Gustave continued, 
in his own way, to work stubbornly and hard at his drawing and painting, with unfailing 
fertility of invention. The streets of Bourg were full of picturesque figures and incidents ; 
he delighted in recording, with playful satire, the school and the life of his parents’ 
circle, the drawing-rooms of the provincial bourgeois. He also copied the fashion which 
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had been begun by Bunbury and Gillray in England, and brilliantly followed by Daumier, 
of a modernised. caricatured portrayal of the characters and deeds of classical mythology. 
His schoolboy versions of Hercules and of Calypso are remarkable for their verve 


and for their sense of character. 5 
Gustave also began. as a schoolboy in Bourg, to interest himself in the processes of 


reproduction. His father procured him a stone, and the lad made many experiments 
in lithography. 
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5. Calypso forsaken, c. 1845. One of a series made 

in ironical illustration of the story of Telemachus 

and Calypso, in the ‘‘classical” manner of Gillray 

and Daumier. Unpublished till engraved for 
Blanche Roosevelt's Life. 
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n 1847, at the age of fifteen, Gustave accompanied his parents on a three weeks" 
trip to Paris. He was already in a state of dissatisfaction with the provincial narrow- 
ness of Bourg; the capital attracted him so powerfully that he decided he would 
do his best to remain there. 

Walking one day through the Place de la Bourse, he came upon the shop of Philipon. 
Since 1830 this publisher had been famous throughout France for his caricatures. 
cartoon albums and comic magazines. His cartoons of Louis Philippe as a pear were 
a landmark in caricature history: his Caricature and Charivari were the first comic 
periodicals, and attracted all the best cartoonists of the time. It was Philipon who 
published the carly lithographs of Daumier. 

His shop with its display suggested to Gustave a means of remaining in Paris. Having 
made a careful study of the windows, he took advantage of a time when his parents 
were out on business and he could be alone, made a number of caricature drawings in 
the Philipon style and brought them to the publisher. 

The publisher was impressed by the work, amazed by the youth of the artist who 
had produced it. He gave Gustave a letter to his parents, and when they came to sce 
him, persuaded them to allow the boy to stay in Paris and work for him, When he 
heard the advice of the wealthy and expert publisher, M. Dore changed his attitude to 
his son’s career. A contract was drawn up between the father and the publisher, by 
which Gustave was commissioned to produce a weekly cartoon for Philipon’s new 
Journal pour Rire, and by which he was bound for three years to work only for Philipon, 

Thus at the age of not quite sixteen, Gustave Doré began to be self-supporting. It 
was the father’s intention that his son’s general education should not suffer from this 
fact. The weekly cartoon would take up only a small part of his time; he was entered 
as a full-time student at the Lycée Charlemagne. With the money he earned from 
Philipon, the lad paid for his kcep and also for his school fees. 

At the Lycée Charlemagne he was the Artist. Already published and famous, he 
appeared a wonder among his schoolboy contemporaries. Glamour surrounded him, 
and the boy who had been cosseted as a son was indulgently treated as a pupil. The 
masters used to ask him to draw on the board to illustrate their lessons. He did not 
abuse this familiarity, but showed himself a scrious and diligent student. 

But his studies at the Lycéc were only half his life, and for him the less important 
by far. He continued to be possessed by his artist's ambition. The journalistic work 
for Philipon was only a stepping-stone to the greater things he felt it in him to do. He 
spent hours upon hours observing the crowded streets of Paris, in committing to 
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6. Tourists riding Donkeys at Baden-Baden. From 
Philipon’s Journal pour Rire. Philipon was the first 
publisher of comic magazines, and his Caricature 
and Charivari were the forerunners of Punch, 


7 (right). The Dance, another sketch from Journal 
pour Rire. These silhouettes show the influence of 
George Cruikshank, the style closely resembling 
that of his Comic Almanacs, 
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memory the marbles of the Louvre, in seeking, among the prints and drawings of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the masterpieces of Renascence engraving. With the vitality 
of youth, he lived for years two lives in the space of one. 

Philipon realised that he had in Gustave a first-rate artist with a double appeal, one 
whose intrinsic merit was made exceptionally interesting by his being still almost a 
child. He introduced him widely among his friends, wishing the young provincial to 
sce as much as possible of Paris and to meet and to learn from her artists. The youngster’s 
vivacity and boyishly charming appearance gained him attention wherever he went. 
People used to point him out as he studied in the Print Room of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale; at the theatre, and in the drawing-rooms of his new acquaintance, he was 
from the first a marked figure. 

He brought with him to Paris his acrobatic tricks, and in these first months of fame, 
as indeed throughout his life, displayed a remarkable fondness for entertaining his 
fellow-creatures by walking about on his hands. In spite of a fagade which to some 
appeared irritatingly showy. he was a boy who was greatly liked and who had the 
happiness of many lasting friendships. His nature was tenderly affectionate and gained 
him the affection of others. 

He was treated very kindly by his colleagues at the Place de la Bourse. It was here 
that he met Nadar, whose work as a photographer was preceded by a period as a 
cartoonist; this friendship was one that lasted throughout their lives. He was also 
befriended by the writer Paul Lacroix, an old acquaintance of the Dore family, whose 
influence was most useful when he began to work as an illustrator. 

Doré’s first year in Paris was one of revolution. By early training and by later 
conviction he was always conservative, anti-republican: 1848 did not arouse in him 
either the enthusiasm or the understanding which Daumier showed for the rise of the 
second Republic. During the days of revolution the young student was in the streets 
watching the demonstration of the February crowds outside the Chamber of Deputies, 
the setting up and manning of the July barricades. For him it was all a spectacle, another 
Gutenberg féte. different, less gorgeous, more disturbing. He used to say, afterwards, 
that the scenes of 1848 were of the greatest value to him for the understanding und 
management of the crowds in his compositions. 

During the first months in Paris he boarded with Madame Héronville, an old friend 
of his mother who lived very near the Lycée Charlemagne. Though Madame Dore had 
no need to be anxious about him, she used to come to Paris for weeks at a time to 
be near her lad, deserting the father, whose work obliged him to stay in Bourg. 
M. Doré tried hard to get transferred, if not to Paris, at least to Auxerre. 

And then, in May, 1849, he suddenly died of pleurisy. He was not yet fifty. 

The situation of the bereaved family is shown in a letter written to the Minister of 
Works by the three young engineers who had been M. Doré’s assistants. Of the sons, 
the nineteen-year-old Ernest was still an unqualified student of engineering, the youngest, 
Emile, a schoolboy of not quite fifteen. Gustave was already earning, and showing 
extraordinary gifts as an artist, but was hardly old enough, at seventeen, to undertake 
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the chief support of the family. Their sole income, apart from Gustave’s earnings, was 
one thousand franes a year from property owned by Madame Doré. 

The family had good friends and was by no means completely destitute, and by the 
death of her mother, which followed close on that of her husband, Madame Doré 
inherited a house in Paris which made their financial situation easier. Nevertheless, 
from the age of seventeen Gustave Doré always lived under the urgent necessity of 
earning his daily bread. This necessity continued even in the days of his greatest wealth, 
for habits of generosity and lavish spending prevented any real saving or investment. 

It was in 1850 that Madame Doré settled with her son in the house that had been 
her mother’s: the lad of eighteen left the Lycée and began his adult pattern of living. 

The house was an old and fine one, in the rue Saint-Dominique, Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, and was believed in the family to have been built by the Duc de Saint-Simon. 
Gustave had his room there next his mother’s, where he could live surrounded by the 
furniture with which he had grown up. With the establishment of the Doré family in 
Paris. Madame Alexandrine’s care of her favourite son was reinforced by the help of 
the former nurse Frangoise. Gustave used, however, to escape from the attentions of 
these two overpoweringly affectionate women during the day, to work in a studio in 
the Latin Quarter. rue Monsieur Je Prince. 

At the house-warming, clated by his new position as master of the house, Gustave 
performed such antics, standing on his head in the middle of the dining-room table, 
that he managed to bring down with a kick of his heels the chandelier that lighted the 
room. The house-proud mother made an angry scene, and it was only with difficulty that 
the guests persuaded her that broken glass was lucky when one moved into a new home. 

But in general life was comfortable and happy in the ruc Saint-Dominique. The 
evenings not spent at the Opera or the theatre, Gustave would pass at home, drawing 
or playing the fiddle. His brother Ernest, now an engincer, was frequently with him; his 
school friend Arthur Kratz had also come to Paris and was making a promising 
beginning in the Civil Service. The young men kept alive their old love of singing and 
of amateur theatricals, reinforced by a passion for the music of Rossini. Once a week 
Madame Dore was at home to the friends of the family, mostly engineers, colleagues of 
her husband. Her sons would play ducts; Ernest was a capable pianist and something 
of a composer. 

Blanchard Jerrold also speaks of evenings of Bohemian revelry at the haunt known 
as Victorine’s, otherwise The Cavern. 

At nineteen Gustave fell in love with a young girl, and asked her father for her 
hand. The proposal was refused on the grounds of the suitor’s small income and uncer- 
tain prospects. This refusal must have strengthened the bonds between the artist and 
his mother. 

His later life was not without its passionate incidents, which included an ardent 
courtship of the actress Alice Ozy, noted for her many lovers. But none of these affairs 
ever reached a strength of reciprocated desire sufficient to wean him from the warm 
certainty of affection that was his in the house of his mother. 
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8, Sketch for Three Misunderstood 
Artists, c. 1847, From the drawing 
as engraved for Blanche Roosc. 
velt’s Life. Young Doré made 
these sketches into an album of 
lithographs, with a text by the 
artist, published by Philipon 





From the beginning of his life in Paris, Gustave produced books as well as weekly 
cartoons. Philipon’s publishing house, Armand de Vresse ct Cie., brought out several 
‘vorks of his nonage, with texts by the artist himself’; the earliest of these was a schoolboy 
version of the labours of Hercules. A number of albums followed ; the one entilled 
Désagréments @un Voyage dagrément is characteristic and was particularly successful, 
It told the adventures of M. and Mme Plumet, a middle-aged bourgeois Parisian 
couple living in retirement at Auteuil, who are inspired by a performance of William 
Tell to make a tour of Switzerland. The humour of the incidents arising from this 
situation is snobbish and reminiscent of Punch. But Dore’s gift for caricature is brilliantly 
shown in these carly works. He is extraordinarily full of fun and energy, his verve 
unspoilt by the thought that caricature is, by the self-conscious standards of pure art, 
an inferior form. His spirits are as yet unhurt by the sadness of not being recognised as 
he would have liked to have been. 

Typical of the fanciful gaiety of the artist’s teens is another imaginary travel book, 
Trois Artistes Incompris, Méconnus et Mecontents, an engraved sketch for which is 
reproduced here. With youthful sureness he sets down the contrasting shapes of violinist 
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and pianist: the poses are at once fantastic and based on malicious observation, There 
is about this drawing a concentrated, even violent feeling of people doing things that 
is characteristic of all his best illustration. 

The first books to be illustrated by Gustave Doré were historical novels by Paul 
Lacroix, and from the beginning he showed a strong predilection for ages earlier than 
his own. to which he added a considerable knowledge of their costume and architecture. 

By the time he was twenty. Doré was producing, and seeing published, an enormous 
output of cartoon and illustration. Drunk with the joy of having his work printed, to 
be seen by a very large public, he drew on the blocks with astonishing fertility. He secretly 
broke the contract that bound him to Philipon, to work for half a dozen other publishers. 
Knowing little of business, and caring far more for fame than for moncy, he often 
accepted very low payments, while he flooded the market with his work. 

Most of the early work for Philipon took the form of lithographs. The charm, vivacity 
and strength of the early lithograph albums is admirably shown in the reproduced 
lithograph. Racine performed before the Court of Versailles, 1695 (Plate 8). Doré, 
adept at learning all techniques, knew well how to impress with his individuality the 
lithographer’s chalk and stone. 

But by far the greater part of Doré’s output as illustrator was for reproduction by 
wood engraving. He used to draw direct upon the block, which would afterwards pass 
to the engravers. It is for this reason that so prolific an artist left so few original drawings. 

In his early days the lad was always greatly disappointed when he saw his engraved 
work printed: he would complain of Philipon’s engravers, saying fretfully that they had 
ho respect for him because he was young and small. Within a few years he had made 
the best of a difficult situation by gathering round him a group of crafismen of an age 
with himself. In this way a school of young engravers was formed, who devoted their 
lives to converting Doré’s drawings into reproduceable form, and whose signatures—- 
Pannemakers, H. Pisan and the others—become nearly as familiar as Doré’s own as 
one turns the pages of his Dante, Milton or London. Doré’s relation with his engravers 
was extremely close, and he counted them his personal friends. But even at its best, 
the technique of engraving has its limitations, and there is an extraordinary contrast 
in quality between the two drawings for London which were discarded and never engraved 
(Plates 40 and 41: in 41 the grain of the wood is visible) and the best that Pisan could 
do when presenting these drawings to the public. 

Already well known, Gustave Doré became triumphantly famous, at twenty-two, 
with the publication in 1854 of his Rabelais. From this time he was able to stop his 
cartooning for Philipon, which he had begun to regard as degrading journalism, and 
turn to the nobler task of illustrating the classics of literature. 

He declared to his mother that he meant to illustrate every one of the European 
classics, and he succeeded to a considerable extent in doing so. Gargantua and Pantagruel 
was followed in 1855 by Les Contes Drolatiques, another immense success, reprinted 
again and again until the blocks wore out. The scale on which these jobs were done was 
magnificent; for Rabelais he made fifteen full-page drawings, and nearly 100 in the 
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9, Charge of six hundred and seventy knights. 
Rabelais, 1854. The ship of Panurge and the other 
attendants of Pantagruel is attacked by charging 
horsemen, but a number perish by falling down the 
rocky cliff to the sea shore, and the rest are caught 
by a trick of the four Pantagruclists. 


10 (right). Contes Drolatiques, 1855. Council of 


rats and mice in Gargantua’s cellars. “A cat passing 
by took fright and ran away. hearing those strange 
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text: for Balzac 425. The Inferno of Dante appeared in 1861, to be followed by the 
Purgatorio and Paradiso seven years later. In 1861, too, came Perrault’s Fairy Tales, 
one of the first of those huge gilt-edged volumes with which the name of Dore is still, 
for so many, chiefly associated. The editor says, with reference to its size, that children 
love things so big that they can scarcely move them, and certainly Doré’s Perrault was 
very well liked, whether as a book for children or as one of those which parents buy for 
their children and keep for themselves; it was translated, and was particularly popular 
in Germany. There followed Miinchhausen 1862, Don Quixote 1863; in 1866 the illus- 
trated Bible, Gautier’s Capitaine Fracasse and the first of several poems by Tennyson ; 
in 1867 the Fables of La Fontaine and an edition, for an English firm, of Paradise 
Lost. Besides Milton, Tasso and Ariosto were adorned and illuminated by Dore’s art, 
and he made numerous designs for a complete edition of Shakespeare, of which he 
published The Tempest. 

The travel book became another favourite form. In 1855 he illustrated Henri Taine’s 
Voyage aux Eaux des Pyrénées, with the mountain scenery in which he som uch delighted. 
He made a journey through Spain with Baron Davillicr and the pair recorded their 
travels in a brilliant volume: the very different journcy through London with Blanchard 
Jerrold resulted in one of his most notable works. 

Though Doré was no longer bound to Philipon, he did not disdain the humbler 
forms of illustration. He was at once so full of creative energy and so jealous of allowing 
anyone to rival him that he found it almost impossible to refuse a commission. So 
along with Balzac and Milton he illustrated every lesser kind of writing, even the most 
ephemeral, that came his way: a novel of Mayne Reid or Paul de Kock, a drawing for 
a newspaper of the campaign in the Crimea, an almanack or a journalist's account of 
the behaviour of holidaymakers in suburban Paris. 

The number of Doré’s drawings is estimated at 10,000. According to Blanche Roose- 
velt, his earnings for the twenty years, 1850 to 1870, amounted to nearly seven million 
francs. or £280,000. He rivalled Meissonier as the richest artist in France. 

So numerous and so lucrative an ceuvre was not produced without extraordinary toil. 
But Doré was as remarkable for his speed as for his other qualities. His friend the 
painter Bourdelin described to Blanche Roosevelt his methods of working: 


| have seen Gustave earn ten thousand francs (£400) in a single morning. He would have from 
fifteen to twenty blocks before him, and would pass from one to another with a rapidity and 
sureness of touch that were amazing. He rarely finished any drawing at a single sitting, but 
kept up a continual hither and thither, backwards and forwards, between them. One morning 
he made no fewer than twenty-one splendid designs, finishing the last on the stroke of twelve. 
He then thrust his pencils from him with a laugh, threw back his head with that peculiar gesture 
which always sent his hair waving with it, and said to me gaily: “Not a bad morning's work, my 
friend. Here are enough bank-notes to keep a whole family for a year. Do you think I have 
earned the right to a good breakfast? Upon my word, I am hungry enough at any rate. Shall 
we go?"" 
With all his amazing output, Doré did not allow the money-making work on the 
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woodblocks to occupy more than his mornings. His afternoons he gave up to the 
practice of another art, and one to which the art of illustration took only a despised 
second place in his life. In the afternoons he painted. 

In the front of his Contes Drolatiques the young artist, cocksure of himself as he 
was in 1855, put his name beside the publisher's and printer’s thus: GUSTAVE DORE, 
peintre. As a student at the Lycée Charlemagne he had already begun to take an eager 
interest in painting. At this time he was on terms of close friendship with Henry Scheffer, 
the brother of Ary, who allowed him to come to his studio and pick up something of the 
technique of painting in oils. And as soon as he had a studio of his own, Gustave 
began to fill it with his paintings. 

In 1848 he had made the cartoons of the Salon which were to be a yearly feature of 
the Journal pour Rire. But by 1849 he was himself an exhibitor and the job had to be 
given to Nadar. From the age of seventeen he sent his pictures regularly. 

It was the great frustration of his life, the thing that took away half the sweetness of 
friendship and success, that these paintings were never admired and bought as he felt 
they ought to have been. His canvases were hung, were seen, and then came back to 
grow dusty in his studio. His work did not even achieve the left-handed distinction of being 
rejected. Critics and public remained unimpressed. As a draughtsman they were ready 
to accept him, but not as a painter. 

In spite of the neglect of the critics, Gustave continued to paint; his desire for fame 
was stronger than his despondency at the sight of the growing stacks of canvases in 
his studio. He sought, by painting very big pictures, or very extraordinary ones, to 
compel the public to take notice. He became abnormally avid for the praise of his 
friends, at the same time dreading their finding the smallest fault. 

Madame Alexandrine Doré rejoiced in the fame of her son and took an extremely 
active interest in his career. The young man cared far more for fame than for money ; 
spent his earnings lavishly, in helping the family of an injured worker, in bringing 
presents to an orphanage. in entertaining his friends and his friends’ friends. The 
mother liked fame well enough, but she cared very much indeed for money. She watched 
over her son’s affairs with all the narrow shrewdness of the provincial bourgeoise. Paul 
Lacroix told Blanche Roosevelt a story which well illustrates their contrasting attitudes, 

While he was still very young, Gustave painted a series of pictures called Paris as it ts, 
in which he showed the slums of the city—-“‘Of the twelve pictures cach one was more 
horrible than the other all were positively sickening in their realism.” Paul Lacroix 
and Théophile Gautier were shown these scenes one evening, and found them admirably 
well done, but the kindly old family friend and the prophet of art for art’s sake were 
both of them absolutely horrified by the unpleasantness of the subject matter. 

Avoiding this aspect of the series, they praised the pictures warmly for the skill with 
which they were painted. Gustave was full of naive delight at their praises and laugh- 
ingly asked them: “What do you think of Mcissonier now?” 

Later, he told them that he had already found two Americans who were ready to 
buy the series for 110,000 francs. Lacroix was relieved to hear that the obnoxious master- 
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pieces were likely to cross the Atlantic, and urged Doreé to sell at once. Gustave himself 
delightedly agreed. not so much for the money as because it thrilled him to think of his 
work being seen by the people of America. The prospective buycrs wanted them, 
not fora gallery but for a travelling panorama, to be shown perhaps as part of a circus. 
This way of exhibiting his work did not appear to Doré undignified ; he longed for the 
transatlantic recognition which he was sure would follow. 

But Madame Doré, who was as usual present at this talk, advised him not to sell 
at once. 110,000 francs was too little; her son was being exploited as usual; he should 
try to bargain for a further thirty thousand. This advice was strongly opposed by 
Gustave’s friends, but the young man allowed himself to be decided by his mother. 
The size of the price she made him ask caused the quick disappearance of the two 
Americans. 

For months Gustave fretted at losing this chance of fame in America. The twelve 
large canvases vanished and it is thought that he destroyed them himself in his dis- 
appointment. 

The great epoch of Gustave Doré’s life in Paris was the ten or twelve years that 
followed the publication of his Rabelais and Contes Drolatiques—from the mid-fiftics 
to the mid-sixties. with a peak in 1861, the year that he published his /nferno. His wealth 
at this time was very great, his fame as an illustrator very bright; he was young enough 
to be able to hope that recognition as a painter was still to come, and in the meantime 
his illustrations made him one of the most sought-after lions in Paris society. The 
Goncourt brothers might be distantly superior if they would; Doré’s friends were 
almost numerous enough to satisfy even his very strong craving for approbation, and 
he came as a welcome visitor to Napoléon and Eugénie at Compiégne. 

To the contacts he had made in the years with Philipon, he continually added more. 
The gay and sociable side of his nature flourished. And every year he travelled with 
his friends. He no longer went to Alsace and the Vosges for his holidays but to the 
Pyrenees, Spain, Switzerland, Venice; secing new lands and new peoples, but choosing 
always to spend a part of the time in mountain country which would recall the scenes 
of his childhood. 

One of the best of such holidays was the one in 1855, when he went to Spain with 
Gautier and with Paul Dalloz, the brilliant young man who edited the Moniteur 
Universel, the paper which Gautier served during so many years of journalistic 
bondage. Dalloz had known Doré since the first appearance of the “gamin de génie”, 
as Gautier liked to call him, in Paris; they found one another extremely sympathetic. 
They were strangely alike in appearance; two elegant small-built youngsters who with 
the imposing and massive Gautier made a striking trio. 

The artist and the two men of letters were excellent company. They shared a taste 
for practical jokes: their sense of fun was the same; all three loved acting a role. So they 
played a trick on the citizens of the small Spanish town of Urrugne, by hiring a coach 
of special magnificence and driving it through the streets to the principal hotel , Gautier 
made a stately coachman, while Dore and Dalloz perched on the back, a trim pair of 
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flunkeys. The population flocked out in wonder to follow them, convinced that behind 
the drawn blinds of so magnificent an equipage there must be sitting some very important 
person. When they came to the inn, coachman and footmen descended and went in, to 
stand for a long time peeping between curtains at the reactions of the crowd. 

As they travelled they often talked about art. There is no subject on which a difference 
of opinion makes people more violent. The views of art held by Gautier and by Dore 
were exactly opposite; the poet believed in art for art’s sake, in the paramount impor- 
tance of formal beauty, and Doré. who had already spent so many years in translating 
the situations and emotions of literature into plastic form, believed, needless to say, in 
a theory of art that was not formalist but dramatic. Dalloz’ part in these arguments 
was to incite both parties to greater violence; agreeing with Gautier in his heart, he 
would side for the moment with Doré, and delight in watching Gautier bring the heavy 
guns of his eloquence to bear against the light but constant fire of his antagonist’s wit. 

There was one occasion in the mountains when it was Dalloz who disagreed with 
Doré on some literary question. Both young men became very angry, and began to 
throw stones at one another to emphasise their views. The argument soon developed 
into a dangerous battle, which went on until a friend intervened, when both combatants 
turned to pelt the intruder, and then, with a sudden sense of the ridiculousness of their 
behaviour, laughed and made peace. 

Doré was greatly excited by Spain and by everything Spanish. This country was 
already dear and well-known to Gautier, who must have made an ideal travelling 
companion, for he combined with his knowledge a wonderful gusto, an untiring 
enthusiasm for new shades of experience. 

They went to see some bull-fights. The first, as will happen, was disappointing, 
the second made up for it. and Doré became enthusiastic for this spectacle. Its drama 
and violent action appealed to him strongly; he was moved by the successes of the 
matador, applauded by vociferous thousands who regarded him as an idol. 

He was altogether captivated by the Spanish scene; the architecture, costumes, wild 
mountains and picturesque ancient towns; the dancers and the donkeys. He sketched, 
and memorised, and observed, till he had made for himself a mental country of Spain 
upon which he could draw for his Don Quixote. Though he did not make this book till 
eight years later, in 1863, it was already much in his thoughts. 

Gautier and his “lad of genius” saw much of one another in Paris, and Dore went 
weekly to Neuilly to the Gautiers’ Thursday parties. Judith Gautier’s first sketch of him 
has already been given, her Collier des jours brings us close to the artist as he appeared to 
the black eyes of this feline, spoilt little beauty. He used to come, she relates, with Arthur 
Kratz, the friend from Strasburg, who was almost his paysage but not quite. It must be 
explained that a paysage, in Gautier’s circle, was a friend who played stooge to some 
greater companion, leading him on to his best stories and in general giving him a 
becoming background. Arthur Kratz was just enough of a person in his own right to 
be something more than a landscape for Dore to walk in. But Doré always teased him 
and used him as a butt and accomplice. 
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Judith Gautier declares that Arthur Kratz was often sent on to dine with them as a 
spy. while Doré only came for the evening’s talk, games and dancing. When Doré 
arrived he would give an exhibition of second sight, reading sealed letters, discovering 
hidden objects, guessing opinions whispered at a distance. Arthur would be talking to 
somebody in a different part of the room, very innocent and busy, but Judith and her 
sister were convinced that he managed somehow to signal directions to his friend. 

The girls at Neuilly loved theatricals. This taste was part of their inheritance; their 
mother. Ernesta Grisi, was a singer, their aunt the Carlotta Grisi who had created the 
title role in Gautier’s own ballet, Gise//e. From an carly age they were taken to all the 
first nights in Paris, and their father would make use of their observant eyes and lively 
memories when writing his Moniteur reviews. 

Though the mother would not permit her daughters to become dancers, they loved 
to dress up and to act. When Gautier celebrated his fifty-first birthday they converted 
their room into a little theatre, where a specially written play in verse, Pierrot Posthume, 
was acted by the poet, his daughters and their grown-up half-brother, Théophile the 
younger. The scenery was painted by Puvis de Chavannes. The play was based on a 
Commedia dell’ Arte theme, with Judith a plump little Esmeralda, Estelle a slender 
Harlequin, while Toto made, in the opinion of the Goncourts, somewhat too cold, too 
posthumous a Pierrot, but the Patriarch, in a marvellous make-up, a truly Rabelaisian 
Pantaloon. About thirty of the Gautiers’ friends, of whom Doré was naturally one, 
were able to crowd in and see this charming entertainment, the back row of spectators 
using the mantelpiece as a kind of gallery. 

In such a family Doré was bound to be a favourite, and during the Thursdays, of 
which he became the moving spirit, the girls often put him in charge of the organising 
of tableaux vivants. The one that Judith enjoyed and remembered best of all was the 
Birth of Henry IV after Eugéne Deveéria, with Dash, their ugly, amusing little shock 
dog, dressed up in a dishcloth to represent the baby. 

A regular guest at the Neuilly house was M. Robelin, an architect who owned land 
in the district and whose business and pleasure it was to develop this land with houses 
of his own design, with bizarre turrets, corkscrew stairs and windows which exhibited 
every conceivable eccentricity of shape. He was in appearance a conventional man of 
property, no longer young. 

“One evening M. Robelin came in,” writes Judith, “and stood leaning against the 
frame of the door, whose two leaves were open, watching us dancing and laughing 
whole-heartedly at the fantastic solos executed by Gustave Dore. 

“Towards the middle‘of the round dance, the maids brought in the tea and set down 
the big tray on the table placed in the corner. After the final gallop, the piano stopped 
and tea was served; but the small spoons were missing. The maids declared that they 
had laid them along with the rest of the things. We looked for them but could not find 
them anywhere. Suddenly Gustave Doré exclaimed: ‘Shut the door and allow no one 
to move!’ 

“He demanded that the person who had taken the spoons, no doubt by mistake, 
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11. Miinchhausen, 1862. The ingenious Baron line. His game, though well and truly caught, 
catches a flight of ducks by fastening an appeti- is still very much alive and afterwards Carries 
sing and greasy piece of bacon to his fishing him home by air. 
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should immediately give them up. If not, it would be necessary to search the whole 
party. 

"M. Robelin greatly resented the suggestion that there might be a thief among them. 
and was at once accused by Doré of being the culprit. The architect, half indignant. 
half laughing. allowed himself to be searched; his pockets were found to be full of the 
missing silver. which Doré had conveyed there piece by piece during the wildest twirls 
of his dancing.” 

The social gifts of Doré, added to his reputation, made him welcome in many homes 
far larger and more magnificent than the Gautiers’ suburban villa. On at least one 
occasion he used his theatrical flair for the entertainment of a house-party at Compiégne. 
This was in December. 1864, when Alexandre Dumas and Offenbach were also of the 
party. Dore was put to compose some of his famous living pictures with all the resources 
of the court, gorgeous stuffs and lavish jewels: they included Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, with Nicuwerkerke, Director of the Louvre, in the part of Solomon, and 
the Baronne de Poilly, one of the Empress Eugénic’s ladies in waiting, as the Queen, 

But the evenings in which Gustave Doré would appear at his most vivacious and 
brillant were those in his own home. 

As he grew wealthier, Doré built himself a studio in the court at the back of the 
house in the rue Saint-Dominique, and gave up his first studio in the rue Monsicur le 
Prince. And later, in 1864, this studio which was part of his home was again supple- 
mented by one in the rue Bayard, on the right bank, in a quarter where amateurs of 
painting would more readily come to see exhibitions of his work. The quiet evening 
receptions of the first years in Paris, where the brothers made music for the entertainment 
of colleagues and friends of their father, grew into famous parties, when the studio in 
the rue Saint-Dominique. became a gathering place of many of the most celebrated 
writers and musicians of the day. 

The studio was arranged as a reception room rather than a workroom. Doré had his 
work-table there. to which he would sometimes retire in the middle of an evening 
party. lo concentrate, by what was perhaps a rather self-conscious vagary of his artistic 
temperament, upon his illustrations to Dante’s Paradiso or some other job in hand, 
But all the cumbrous paraphernalia of the painter was kept in the ruc Bayard; in the 
rue Saint-Dominique “the studio wore the familiar aspect of a drawing-room. It 
contained a pianoforte and other instruments, piles of music, books, comfortable sofa 
and arm-chairs. card-tables and coffee-tables, musical boxes, statues, statuettes, plaster 
casts. and bronze medallions, water-colours, enormous paintings, photographs of Doré’s 
works, chiefly of those which had been sold into forcign countries, and any number 
of Curious objects. The works of art were all by Doré: everything of that class was 
from his own hand.” 

Blanche Roosevelt, from whose biography this description is taken, was a guest now 
and then at Doré’s Sundays from 1873 to the time of his death, and she describes these 
evenings with the greatest enthusiasm. They would begin with a dinner, and there was 
always champagne, which Doré would drink with his meal, ignoring the hints of his 
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frugal mother that a cheaper wine would go better with the food. Madame Alexandrine 
Doré presided, and all her sons would be present. But of course it was Gustave’s party. 

He would sometimes spend hours arranging the details of these entertainments and 
varying them in compliment to some guest of honour. When the Postmaster-General 
was to dine, the whole Sunday went to the transformation of the dining-room into the 
likeness of a post office. The napkins were folded like envelopes, the patés and tarts 
imitated billets-doux and telegraph forms, the ices came in in sorters’ pigeon-holes. 
For other special visitors there would be other compliments, and every Sunday some 
novelty; wine from jugs which were really Swiss musical boxes, a Strasburg pie which 
after a long lecture by the host on the qualities of this delicacy turned out to be nothing 
but crust—but crust which harboured a live bird and a frisky guinea-pig. And throughout 
the meal Gustave would behave with the uninhibited vivacity of a favourite child on his 
birthday. He took more pleasure than anyone in the tinkling of the musical boxes. 

He loved to make comic speeches. The night that the Joanne family were guests of 
honour---Paul Joanne, the son, was a very close friend. -the table was set with the 
well-known Joanne guide books, enclosed in large glass globes and embowered in flowers. 
Taking up one of these books and pretending to read, Doré parodied it so slyly and 
cleverly that young Joanne snatched it from him in horror, believing for the moment 
that the family guides were indeed full of appalling blunders. 

The company was such that the parties became famous. Rossini was a frequent guest ; 
the artist knew him well, sang and played with him, and at the composer’s death made 
a drawing of him on his death-bed. There were many other famous musicians: Adelina 
Patti and Christine Nilsson would come, would even sing, and composers included, 
besides Rossini, Gounod, Gabriel Fauré and Liszt. Gautier would meet his brother 
writers: Alexandre Dumas, father and son, Edmond About, Taine. The painters were 
less distinguished, but painters did come: Bourdelin, Carolus- Duran, Hébert, 
Harpignies. 

For the evening’s amusement, there would be talking, dancing, music, Impromptu 
theatricals and, inevitably, tableaux vivants, Between two screens, Dore would set a 
stage lit with magnesium, and, dimming the large gas chandelier which hung in the 
centre of the room, would present a variety of spectacles: sometimes serious pictures, 
sometimes brilliantly entertaining parodies of the works of his contemporaries. On 
the occasion when he had first met Hébert, one evening at Gautier’s, he complimented 
him by quickly grouping his guests in a dramatic presentation (this time a serious one) 
of the painter’s famous picture La Malaria. 

Blanche Roosevelt found these evenings very much to her taste. “Unrivalled in 
sumptuousness and splendour of accessory,” she wrote. “Piquantly flavoured by a 
Bohemianism as appetising as it was refined.” 

The dinners were good, the wine was plentiful, the artist had earned millions of 
francs and his friends were among the great and distinguished of his country. Yet 
with all this splendour Doré was never wholly satisfied; there was always something 
lacking. 
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Blanche Roosevelt tells us that at these evenings two subjects of conversation were 
“positively prohibited, viz. politics or the fine arts, especially painting’. These subjects 
were precisely those most liable to intrude like horrid spectres upon the festive success 
of Dore’s life. 

His failure as a painter hurt him so much that as he grew older he could not bear 
to discuss this art, though he continued to practise it with unremitting perseverance in 
the privacy of the rue Bayard. Every year he sent to the Salon and awaited the reviews ; 
every year, in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, his pictures went unnoticed. 

His illustrations prospered, but even as that lower being, a draughtsman, he was for 
many years without official recognition. The stir caused by his Rabelais and Balzac 
died down: he worked hard for a new success which would startle Paris, preparing 
with this object an edition of the /nferno for which he had not found a publisher. He 
brought out this edition in 1861, at his own expense; far from being a loss, the book 
sold splendidly and was very well reviewed. But still he was unhappy; he desired to 
be honoured by the State. and fretted himself ill because this did not happen. 

At last. urged by Madame Doré, who was as greedy for honours as her son and 
whose influence was certainly not a sensible one, Paul Dalloz took a cab full of his 
friend’s books to the Minister of the Interior and persuaded him that the artist was 
fully worthy of the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

For a little while this award made Doré very happy. The /nferno was his own favourite 
among all his illustrations. The work on it had been hard and undertaken with great 
thoroughness: it had occupied his thoughts for several years, and though not published 
till 1861 was already begun in 1857. The beauty of the poem excited his warmest feelings. 
He did not know Italian, but worked from a text where the original stood opposite 
a French translation in prose. so that his knowledge of Latin, which was very good, 
enabled him to taste the flavour of the original. Though a draughtsman was lower 
than a painter, to be draughtsman to Dante was much in his eyes. Profoundly impressed 
by the experience of working on this theme, he repeatedly copied his /nferno designs 
in oil and water-colour. 

But even the successful illustration of Dante, with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
was only a temporary satisfaction of Doré’s pride. The friendly wire-pulling which had 
been necessary must have spoilt the sweetness of the honour. 

And with the frustration of his ambition went an ever-growing sense of political 
and social insecurity. Dore was an extreme diehard in politics. Though the grandson 
of one of Napoleon’s officers. he declared himself a legitimist; for him the Emperor 
was only an upstart and the Bourbon succession was the true one. In fact, he did not 
care much for politics at all; his views were picturesquely reactionary. It was a great 
misfortune to him to be born into the mid-nineteenth century, involved as a youngster 
in the scenes of 1848, caught up as a mature man in the Franco-Prussian war, compelled 
to take notice of the Commune. The facts of nineteenth-century society, which he 
hated, repeatedly forced themselves upon his notice. He could refuse to discuss them 
at his Sunday parties; he could not shut them out of his life. 
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2, Sancho Panza tossed in a blanket, 1863. 


He continued to send to the Salon, for this was the way of ways towards fame for 
is paintings. He tried every means of forcing himself upon the notice of the critics. 
1 1851 Nadar had written a character of his friend in a series for the Journal pour Rire, 
| which he described him as having already for three years exhibited at the Salon 
immense canvases of Alpine landscapes, canvases four times as large as himself and 
hich he knocks off in four days before the opening of the Salon’. Doré loved Nadar 
id their friendship lasted till Doré’s death, but this remark on his quick and carcless 
ethods of work, made by Nadar when Doré was only nineteen and constantly reiterated 
y other critics, piqued Doré and was always in his mind. So he sent, one year, a tiny 
cture, Imitating the high finish of Meisonnier. The critics remained unimpressed. 
seemed that, however hard he might try, Gustave Courbet or some other competitor 
ould always manage to surprise everybody, if merely by outraging their feclings, while 
S$ own contributions, whether large or small, would be neither reviewed nor sold. 
In 1867 Doré at last managed to secure a long critique in the exclusive pages of the 
azette des Beaux-Arts. This year his chief Salon picture was The Green Table, or 
ambling at Baden-Baden. \t was of very large proportions, being seventeen fect high 
id thirty-four feet wide, and it showed a great number of life-size figures in all the 
litudes and emotional conditions conventionally associated with the gaming-table. 
1¢ Gazette des Beaux-Arts pronounced judgment in the words of its critic, Paul Mantz: 
It has happened to us already on more than one occasion, that having to give an account 
of the yearly exhibitions, we have abstained from speaking of the pictures of M. Doré. A vague 
presentiment told us that the fertile draughtsman who illustrates in the same style Dante, Don 
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Quixote. the Bible and La Fontaine, might appear full of verve and ardour, but that he was 
no painter. The Green Table is a sad confirmation of our fears. 

It is not that we object to the theme. Coming away from the Opera, Chantilly races, the lake 
of the Bois de Boulogne, a sermon at Notre-Dame, the Broad Walk of the Tuileries, the world. 
in fact. and even the other world, are all fit subjects for painting, and we belicve, amid this 
century which believes in so little, in nonchalant beauties half lying in their carriages, in the 
rustling of silk dresses, in little feet cunningly shod, in proudly piled-up hair, in infinitesimal 
hats: these things are not heroic, but they are charming, and they arc life. To express these 
forms and colours. this happy luxury or this wretchedness, a painter nceds—with a little irony 
- the free clegance of faultless drawing, a feeling for light colours, a profound understanding 
of types. a penetrating vision which allows him to know—or to guess—-everything : and finally 
he must be serious enough to be able to be light. 

In the opinion of the critic, Gustave Doré was not such an artist. 

To be unnoticed or abused by all the academic critics was a fate which Doré shared 
with most of his great contemporaries. (Manet tallied exactly with Doré in the years of 
his birth and death; Pissarro was two years older, Degas two ycars younger.) Unlike 
the Impressionists, Doré had neither principles nor comrades to comfort him. The attack 
by Mantz was painful to him, not because a scientific theory had failed to find supporters 
but because an anticipated personal triumph had turned to shame. Such a defeat may 
evoke less sympathy than the gallant struggles of a new school, but it was extremely 
hard to bear. 

Gustave Doré felt that his own country would never understand or appreciate him 
at the worth he set upon himself. He also realised that from the financial point of view 
his prospects in France were declining. But there was another people awaiting him, 
another country with which he was already in friendly contact. In England he was not 
labelled as a draughtsman; in England his paintings would be admired- ~and would 
sell. And Messrs. Fairless and Beeforth of Bond Strect had offered him a contract for a 
gallery where his work would be permanently on show. 

In the summer of 1867 Doré brought his despised Green Table, all five hundred and 
seventy-cight square feet of it, to London, together with numerous other canvases and 
drawings. From this time onwards England became the scene of his chief contacts 
with the art-loving and art-buying public. 


IV 
LONDON 


oré had begun to be renowned in England during the middle fifties. His 

lithographs, caricatures and comic work had reached only the French 

public; his Histoire de la Sainte Russie was untranslatably French and his 

Rabelais appealed mainly to his fellow-countrymen. But all his more 
important work as illustrator, from the Contes Drolatiques onwards, was also published 
in England. And during the Crimean War (1854-5) he made a series of drawings 
illustrating the war, published in monthly albums which appeared simultancously in 
Paris and London. Unlike that pioneer among war artists, Constantin Guys, who 
went to the front itself in order to record the scenes of battle at first hand, Doré worked 
at home from sketches, photographs and other communications. Nevertheless, the 
public was highly satisfied with his romantic Frenchmen, Englishmen and Cossacks, 
who did much to spread his fame this side of the Channel. 

By the mid-sixtics, Doré was famous in every civilised country from St. Petersburg 
to New York. In 1866 he brought out his Bib/e in France, Germany, Belgium, England, 
the blocks being duplicated beforehand by a new photographic process and editions got 
ready in every country for simultaneous publication. This Bible was sponsored for 
prestige reasons by the Tours house of Alfred Mame et fils, a firm which specialised 
in huge editions of cheap religious books and books for schools. The Doré Bible was 
intended to contrast with their other productions; it was sumptuously decorated and 
printed, in two volumes, with 228 illustrations, and was sold at high prices wherever 
it appeared. It was a great success, and soon came out in half the languages of Europe. 

Cassell’s were the English publishers of Doré’s Bible, but he worked for as many 
different firms as would offer him commissions that suited him. His version of Victor 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea, so much admired by the poet himself, appeared in London 
under the imprint of Sampson Low, and Frederick Warne participated in the general 
Doré mania which swept London in 1867 by reproducing Two Hundred Sketches, two 
hundred of the humorous drawings done for the Journal pour Rire in the years around 
1850. Freshly captioned and as amusing as ever, these delighted the Francophile English 
public, 

He was also approached to illustrate English writers ; in 1867 Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
also a four-volume edition of Tennyson's /dylls of the King, brought out by Moxon in 
1867-8. 

The Doré Gallery in Bond Street was opened in the same year of triumph, 1867, 
when an exhibition was inaugurated which was to become one of the sights of London 
and to continue, with additions and alterations, right into the twentieth century. 
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Londoners had already seen Doré’s paintings in the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, but 
the new gallery was on a scale which gave them greater space and importance. It was 
at number 34 New Bond Street, in the rooms now used for auctions by Messrs. Sotheby. 
There was space in these lofty galleries for even the most enormous canvases, and 
The Green Table itself could appear to full advantage. There were also smaller rooms 
for the display of drawings and sketches. 

The chief picture in the exhibition of 1867 was a huge composition, The Triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism, with a sky full of Angelic Spirits, Christian Attributes, 
Ministering Angels, arranged in a circular manner which recalls the Disputa of Raphael, 
and for many visitors the paintings on religious themes were from the first the great 
attraction of the gallery. “The godly used to take their children there,” an old gentleman 
told me ruefully, with a vivid memory of his own childhood. The very large public 
which had welcomed Doré’s Bible was happy to see some of the familiar conceptions, 
enlarged to lifesize or over, with the added attraction of bright, natural-looking colour, 
and to find there many additional scenes in the same style. 

The show also contained a great variety of non-religious pictures; it was Dore’s 
pride that he could do everything in the way of picture-making, and the gallery was 
proof of his power. The Triumph of Christianity over Paganism and Gambling at Baden- 
Baden were perhaps the extremes; between them came scenes of street life, acrobats 
and flower-girls; Alpine landscapes and Spanish scenes; themes from his favourite 
Dante and. as he came to know Britain better, landscapes from Scotland. He had 
learnt to tell the right stories and to tell them in the right way; his city scenes were no 
longer “realistic” in the crude manner which had horrified Gautier and Paul Lacroix 
when they saw his serics Paris as it is, but palatably pathetic, flattering the charitable 
virtue of the middle class and society women who crowded the galleries daily in the 
season. It was a show to which the strictest mother could safely bring her daughters, 
which was more than could be said for most shows of paintings by Frenchmen. There 
was instruction to be had there and sound moral comfort, yet his being a foreigner 
must somehow mean that there was also Art. 

Some idea of the welcome given Doré the painter by the London public may be had 
from the newspaper reviews. The Art Journal hailed him: “The imagination of Doré is 
unapproachable; not even our own Martin could have come near to it... . The leading 
genius of the age.” The Daily Telegraph found him “more fecund, more inspired, and 
above all, a finer colourist, than all the palettes united who canvas the walls of galleries 
and showrooms and fight for the prize of Rome”, while Lloyds News declared “We 
have always insisted—judging with an intimate knowledge- that Doré was an art- 
presence infinitely higher than the world had yet estimated. Our justification is now in 
this country.” 

From 1867 Doré visited London yearly in the season, adding to his gallery and 
loving to visit it, comforting himself with the sight of his paintings and the knowledge 
that at last they were being seen and bought as he would wish, that by English art- 
lovers he was commonly regarded as “the greatest genius of the nineteenth century”. 
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13. Stallholder at Fair. London, 1871. One 
of the hundreds of gipsies who took part in 
the Derby Day fair on Epsom Downs. 

14 (right). Punch and Judy. London, 1871. The 
street entertainments of Iondon were fas- 
cinating alike to the crowds and to Dore. 


Of Dorée’s friends in London, none knew him better than Blanchard Jerrold, journalist 
and member of a family of journalists, the biographer of Cruikshank (whose Life he 
dedicated to Doré) and afterwards of Doré himself. While the artist was staying with 
him in Jermyn Street during the summer of 1869, Jerrold planned with him the book 
on London which is by many considered Doré’s greatest work. 

They decided to begin by making a joint study of the different quarters of the city. 
Out of this study Doré was to produce a series of drawings which could then be shown 
to the publishers. 

In pursuance of this plan we spent many days and nights visiting and carefully examining 
the more striking scenes and phases of London life. We had one or two nights in Whitechapel, 
duly attended by police in plain clothes; we explored the docks; we visited the night refuges ; 
we journcyed up and down the river; we traversed Westminster, and had a morning or two in 
Drury Lane; we saw the sun rise over Billingsgate, and were betimes at the opening of Covent 
Garden market; we attended the boat-race, and went in a char-d-bane to the Derby, and made 
acquaintance with all the riotous incidents of a day on a race-course; we dined with the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews; we spent the afternoon at one of the Primate’s gatherings at Lambeth 
Palace: we entered thieves’ public-houses; in short, 1 led Dore through the shadows and the 
sunlight of the great world of London. His constant remark was that London was not ugly; 
that there were grand and solemn scenes by the score in it. 
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All these scenes were stored by the artist in his memory; he used to say: “I’ve plenty 
of collodion in my head.” He would make fragmentary notes on the spot, such as 
those which are reproduced here, but nearly all the detail, and especially the human 
beings, would be added to the finished drawing from the stock of his memory. He was 
helped with the architectural detail by his friend Bourdelin, who came with hifn on 
some of the expeditions. 

Doré was extremely shy when it came to sketching in the street, and used to ask 
Jerrold to stand in front of him and screen him. 

The fieldwork for London, a Pilgrimage, was carried out in 1869, but the book was 
not published till 1871. First, the work was interrupted by the war and the Commune, 
and then relations between Doré and Jerrold became strained during the detailed 
preparations for publication. Doré hated having to bother with business, hated to have 
to decide what sizes the blocks were to be and who was to pay for them. On this occasion, 
according to Jerrold, he was generous, obstinate and difficult, quibbling as much for 
his friend's advantage as for his own. The coldness between the collaborators became a 
real break when Jerrold discovered that the London illustrations were to be published 
in Paris without his text, a new one having been written by Louis Enault. For some 
months their friendship seemed irretrievably lost. Doré came to London and did not 
visit Jerrold. And then, with the sweetness which all his friends remarked in him, he 
appeared at Jerrold’s house just before he was due to Icave England, with an apology 
for his behaviour so warm and winning that it had to be accepted. 

Jerrold says that during the whole time of their work on London Doré’s mood was 
morose. He would sometimes behave for a little with the gaicty he customarily showed 
at his parties in Paris, as when after a visit to the theatre he jumped out of bed next 
morning capering and singing in his bad English: 

“Oh vere, oh vere is ze Jittle vee dog, 
Oh vere, oh vere is “e?” 
On another occasion, walking on Hampstead Heath, he began to sing a yodelling song. 
And then he would become even gloomier than before. 

It seems that this gloom grew out of the fact that for Dor¢ London was only second 
best: he would rather a thousand times have had his success at home. He disliked new 
customs, sights and language. When he was invited by Napoleon Il] to make one of an 
Imperial party which was to visit Suez, he refused ‘refused twice, in a manner which 
was positively rude and was badly reccived by the Emperor. And his reason, according 
to Arthur Kratz, was that he did not want to travel, to upsct his vision with new sights 
and his constitution with new foods. To come to England was necessary for financial 
reasons, but at first he had not liked it at all. 

But England made him so welcome that he could not help responding. His social 
success in London was very great, and though he never learned more than a few phrases 
of the language he came to have many friends. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales invited him to Chiswick, and received him ata diner intime; 
and his name was to be found in the list of those entertained at what are called “the best houses”. 
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15. Hot Gospeller. Sketch for London. 16. Pickle Herring Street, Bermondsey. Sketch for 

On his way to Epsom, Dore saw this London, Hiding himself in a corner with his sketch- 

typical figure with his poster of propa- book, the artist noted the characteristic forms of 

ganda for repentance; the small scene, these buildings with their cranes, the overhead 

with the advancing coach and seated passages from warehouse to warehouse, the narrow 
boy, made a vignette for London, views of shipping. 


At Chiswick he was introduced to the Queen, and Her Majesty held a long conversation with 
him, in the course of which she said she hoped to see him at Balmoral. Doré ventured to make 
some remarks on the influence of the Prince Consort on art, that were very graciously received ; 
the Princess Louise delighted him by accepting one of his sketches. Lady Combermere gave a 
dinner in his honour. Archbishop Tait held a grand banquet in the Guard Room of Lambeth 
Palace, at which he was the principal guest. When he was the gucst of the Lord Mayor, the 
ladies stood upon their chairs to look at him and wave their handkerchiefs. He was a great 
attraction at fashionable fancy fairs. to which he contributed drawings liberally. He went to 
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stay with the Orleans family when they resided at Twickenham. . . . Sometimes he would stay 
for five or six weeks, drawing and painting, first in Jermyn Street, then at Morley’s hotel, then 
at the Westminster Palace, and lastly at the Bath; and giving his afternoons and evenings to 
drives. calls, dinners and receptions. 

In most of these houses his lack of English was positively an asset; the women knew 
French and of course liked speaking it. This was not unmixed pleasure for Doré. “I 
like your garden fétes and evening receptions,” he told the art journalist Amelia Edwards, 
“but it is the dinner parties that kill me. Mon Dieu! how long they last, and how stupid 
they are!” However, it was pleasant to be sought after by so many people of wealth 
and title, and sales were very good. 

The Queen bought one of his paintings, Le Psalterion, a boy playing a lute; and 
Princess Louise, the artistic member of the family, took a special intevest in him. On 
a visit to Paris she sent for Doré and asked him to bring her Dalou in whom she had 
also become interested during his time as a refugee in London af.er the Commune. 
The Communard sculptor, less ready than Doré to take pleasure in being noticed by 
Royalty. excused himself from coming to see her, though he did receive her when she 
called on him. 

In 1873 Doré visited Scotland with his friend, Colonel Teesdale, aide-de-camp to the 
Prince of Wales. He became almost as fond of the Highlands as of his native mountains. 
While the Colonel fished for salmon. Doré made notes of the landscape, from which 
he afterwards proauced numerous paintings in watercolour and oils which were popular 
additions to the Bond Street gallery. 

Every year the display in Bond Street altered. Pictures were sold, and later presented 
to many of the provincial galleries of England. Doré replaced them with a constant 
supply of new ones. If one compares the catalogue of 1867 with that of 188] it is clear 
that the Gallery. starting as a mixed exhibition, had become established as ‘a place to 
which the godly took their children”. And Dore was pleased that this should be so, for 
he could imagine no higher subjects than those provided by the New Testament. 

The great picture of the show, at the height of its glory, was Christ leaving the 
Praetorium. This subject had first been suggested to Dore by his friend Canon Harford, 
as a dramatic moment in the life of Christ that had not been treated by any earlier artist. 
The idea immediately excited Doré, but he was five years in carrying it out (1867-72). 
Interrupted by the war, he proceeded slowly, feeling that the picture was his master- 
piece and demanded infinite pains. When at last it was ready and on show, he set to 
work on a companion to it of the same great size, twenty feet by thirty, taking as his 
subject that scene of Christ's life which had already been the disastrous chef d@’@uvre 
of another artist, Benjamin Robert Haydon, Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. This picture 
contained about two hundred lifesize figures and was finished in 1876. 

These two huge canvases dominated the Gallery, and the guide-book warned visitors 
that “the best point of view for observing this picture (the Praeforium) as a whole, is 
from a distance of about sixty feet”. They were supported by numerous lesser representa- 
tions of religious themes—some of them not much smaller, as for instance Moses before 
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Pharaoh (seventeen feet six inches by twenty-six feet six inches) and The Massacre of 
the Innocents (twelve feet by seventeen, and said to have been painted in two days). 
To the non-religious subjects shown in the first years of the Gallery were added Scottish 
and London scenes. There were also, in the later seventies, casts after Doré’s sculptures. 
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17. Bath in Field Lane Lodging House. 
Sketch for London, 


V 
LATER YEARSIN FRANCE 


rom the time of the Franco-Prussian war, Doré’s fame in France was on the 
decline and his life grew in general more and more gloomy. 
When the war with Prussia started, he made a large sketch of the French 
army crossing the Rhine. He was certain that this was how the struggle would 
go. The burning and loss of Strasburg and the overrunning of Alsace came as a tragic 
surprise. He found himself cut off from the scenes and friends of his birthplace, and 
he knew that he would never return. His feclings were expressed in a cartoon, Alsatia, 
of which the chief figure was a peasant woman in deep mourning; this and other 
cartoons on patriotic themes were published and widely sold. 

Doré spent the months of the war in Paris. During the siege he joined the Garde 
Nationale. a service in which he escaped injury, but suffered severely from colds and 
rheumatism caught while on guard. Indeed, the melancholy of his later life had a physical 
as well as a psychological basis: from the illnesses of the siege a tendency to bronchitis 
developed which worried him for the rest of his life. 

As an Alsatian. the war was terrible to him: as a Frenchman, he was stirred by the 
same patriotic fervour that brought Gautier back from Switzerland to defy the Prussian 
shells in an attic of the rue de Beaune, that prompted Puvis de Chavannes to make his 
designs of the “Spirit of Paris” on the fortifications. Doré made many drawings of the 
scenes of the war, records which he refused to show in London. “Not for the world!” 
he exclaimed to Miss Edwards. “Would you have me exhibit the misfortunes of my 
country? 

For anyone so wealthy as Doré, the siege was less dreadful than for the ordinary 
people, who were already lucky, in November, to get a cat for six francs, rats for a 
franc apiece, dog's flesh at one franc fifty a pound~ and the siege was to last until the 
end of January. The household of the rue Saint-Dominique doubtless had their share of 
the famous elephants and of the other better foods that were to be had for money, but 
Doré also used his wealth with his usual generosity, buying such expensive delicacies as 
were available and giving them to his less well-to-do friends. 

The Commune followed the siege, and this was, to Doré, the worst experience of all. 
As a legitimist, he hated and distrusted the republican government in Versailles that 
had been ready to treat with the Prussians. But the Communards appalled him. He 
took refuge with his mother in Versailles, and while the guns of Paris defiantly answered 
those of the other France, he made a series of drawings, Versailles et Paris en 1871. 
This series he did not publish; it was given to Madame L. Bruyére, the friend with 
whom he and his mother were staying, and did not appear until 1907. 
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The Versailles government are seen by Doré as hypocrites and charlatans, with every 
variety of middle-class vice and weakness. Apart from a caricature of Thiers they are 
none of them direct portraits, though some resemble in certain features certain members 
of the Assemblée Nationale. They are not based on a thorough personal study like the 
portrait heads in Daumier’s Ventre Legislatif. They are rather types which express 
certain attitudes of foolishness, bigotry, greed and vice which Doré thought he observed 
when he visited the Chamber. His captions are conceived in the same spirit. 

Look, for example, at the loose-lipped red-faced old Vice with tiny lascivious cyes, 
who speaks, one hand upraised, the other nestling in the bosom of his jacket: “May it 
however please God, gentlemen, that | may never cast doubt, in this assembly, upon 
the incontestable benefits of prostitution from the point of view of social equilibrium. 
But my religious convictions make it my duty to affirm before this tribuune—(various 
exclamations)—enough, enough!” No living man ever made such a speech, or for that 
matter had such a face: the creature is not a character but a humour, and within these 
limits a certain kind of hypocrisy is admirably shown. 

While Doré despised the National Assembly, the Commune roused in him the hatred 
that comes from fear. The working people of London had been a disturbing, alien folk, 
but they had appeared to him (backed as he was by plain clothes detectives) humble 
and patient, so that he was able to pity them. In the Communards he saw another 
tribe of this alien people, this Other Nation of the working class, angry, defiant and 
armed ; strong enough to possess the City of Paris and to hold it for nearly two months, 
When Doré looked at this proletarian army, he was obliged by personal prejudice and 
self-interest to sce it as brutal, coarse and stupid. Well-fed himself and dressed in good 
warm cloth, he made fun of these starved, ragged citizens, trying to be soldiers. In 
the caricatures of the Assembly, his posturing deputies are stupid and vicious, but 
seen as by a man who looks at his fellow-men. His communards he dehumanised, 
presenting them as bestial, beyond the reach of charitable gentleness or of reason. 
These people had undergone to the full the hunger and cold of the siege, and were still 
unwilling to surrender their city to the Prussians or to the Pétain-like Assembly. But 
to see them as heroic, to sympathise as Dalou, for instance, was able to do, with the 
reasons for their shabby, uncouth appearance, was contrary to Doré’s outlook. He was 
wretched in his consciousness of social upheaval in France, and could see no positive 
good on either side. 

Doré never recovered from the troubles of this year. There were still some times 
that were happier than others, as when he travelled to Spain with Baron Davillier in 
1873. In the book which records their journey, Baron Davillier describes the eagerness 
of Doré for this experience. Spain was a country the artist loved; it was his through 
his youthful travels and through Don Quixote. But if one compares the illustrations 
to Don Quixote with those which accompany Davillier’s text, it is plain that Dore 
was no longer capable of the zest he had felt on earlier journeys. 

His circle lost two of its most valued members. Rossini had died in 1868; Théophile 
Gautier, at the age of only sixty-two, in 1873. “He Is dead,” Flaubert wrote to the 
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18. Doré painting Christ leaving the Praetorium. 
19 (right). Monumental vase. 





Princesse Mathilde, “of disgust at modern life... . If I had had to make Théo’s funeral 
oration, | would have protested in his name against the grocers and the sharks.” 
Gautier’s outlook differed from Doré’s on more questions than that of art for art's 
sake. He had had less success, and had been less ready for the kind of success which 
was Doré’s lot. But Doré was also conscious of “disgust at modern life”, at the 
disturbing contradictions of the world in which he found himself obliged to live. And 
this consciousness was made more disagrecable than ever by the loss of this most witty 
and delightful companion, who had been a friend for twenty-five years, who had given 
him such loyal help by his reviews and who had received him so affectionately into 
his life. 

Some of the glory of the early sixties remained. The Sunday evenings were resumed, 
and a young niece, the daughter of his brother Ernest, was growing up to make part 
of the family at these gatherings. Doré continued to take pleasure in his parties and to 
amuse himself with planning for the enjoyment of his guests. But he could not avoid 
seeing that his mother was ageing. and he was becoming increasingly conscious of his 
own physical decline. Besides bronchitis, he suffered from constant indigestion. He 
had lived very hard, had produced more work and earned more money than is normal 
to any man. He constantly complained to his friends that he was tired. 

In the rue Bayard his activity as a painter continued. Assisted by his servant Jean, 
who prepared his materials and kept his studio in order, and accompanied by a pack 
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of pug dogs, he continued to produce colossal canvases for the Doré Gallery in London. 
As he worked he smoked incessantly: cigars. Friends would come to watch him; in 
1873 one of them brought Blanche Roosevelt and she began her acquaintance with 
the artist. Carolus-Duran made a portrait of him perched at the top of his ladder, at 
work on the head of Christ; a lithograph of the same subject, taken from a photograph, 
is reproduced on the opposite page. 

His work as an illustrator, and especially as a journalist, was now more or less at 
an end, though he was still planning his Shakespeare, and his Rabelais was re-issued 
in 1873 with additional plates. Instead, he worked in oils, in watercolour and in a medium 
that was new for him, sculpture. 

When Doré began to model in clay he at once displayed his usual remarkable facility 
and energy. In the Salons of the later seventies he several times showed groups of 
sculpture. He had a predilection for allegorical subjects of a melancholy kind: Fame 
stabbing a youth who is her votary, Time cutting the Thread of Life. Blanche Roosevelt 
is probably less fanciful than usual when she imagines that Dore intended these groups 
to be taken as allegories of his own situation. One of his last great undertakings was the 
modelling of a monumental vase which he called The Vine, shown at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878. This creation became a favourite jest with Edmond de Goncourt 
and other aesthetes. It is first mentioned in the Goncourt Journal for September, 1877: 

This evening Doré drops in at Sichel’s. He has grown gross and thickened, and from this fat 
boy come superior esthetics, nebulous theories, which make him look like a driver of oxen 
afflicted with mysticism. .. . 

He has just modelled a bottle, as high as a room, a bottle from which there escape, in a 
bubbling froth, the materialised hallucinations of drunkenness; in fact, a divine bottle of large 
dimensions, for which a bronze founder is asking, for the casting, fifty thousand francs. 

Like most of his grandiose undertakings, this vase was the cause of unhappiness to 
Doré. On the whole it was very well received by the visitors to the Exhibition, and 
especially by the Americans. (It was eventually bought by an American and taken to 
San Francisco.) Doré and his old mother again hoped that there would be State recogni- 
tion; it had distressed them that the Salon and other exhibition awards always went 
to other artists, and they felt that this time there would at last be a triumph. And Dore 
was indeed made an officer of the Legion of Honour, but only because M. Bardoux, 
Minister of Fine Arts, was a friend and went out of his way to secure the distinction. 
The manceuvres which were necessary were so complicated and so public that by the 
time Doré received the rosette its charm for him had completely faded. 

His circle of social contact had become smaller through the death of Gautier and of 
other friends. He continued to go into Paris society, where he was still distinguished for 
his acrobatic performances and other antics. We have a glimpse of him through Goncourt 
in 1880: “After dinner he gave us turns in the manner of Houdin, played the fiddle, let 
loose a flood of silly tricks, mixed up with muddy phrases of esthetics.” Though he 
had grown much fatter, he was still supple and well-balanced, still capable of walking 
on his hands round the battlements of the castle at Baden-Baden, as he demonstrated 
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by performing the same feat round the parapet of a top-floor flat in Paris. But he was 
losing his delight in astonishing strangers. More and more he preferred to live quietly 
among the people of whose love and esteem he was absolutely sure: his mother and 
the old nurse Francoise. who was now nearly eighty, but who continued to take her 
part in the running of the Doré home. He made large watercolour portraits of these 
two women, 

Life within the family itself was made distressing by a quarrel which broke out 
between Doré and his elder brother Ernest. These two, inseparable in childhood and 
youth, had for some years been on less cordial terms. The nature of their difference is 
not divulged by the biographers. Ernest was by way of being a frustrated composer as 
well as a middling engineer, and it seems possible that he might have been jealous of 
his famous brother, instead of giving unqualified admiration like the youngest son 
Emile. the simpler, warm-hearted soldier. Jerrold describes how when Doré first showed 
the London drawings to a party of friends, he and Ernest began to quarrel before the 
guests. and how the mother scolded them both as if they had been children (they were 
then men of forty). That evening the affair ended with Madame Doré bringing in her 
boys. all smiles. from a little private talking-to, the brothers bearing between them the 
drawings which were to be shown to the party. The later quarrel was more violent 
and was never mended, and though Gustave tried to set things right on his death-bed, 
his last legal will excluded Ernest and his family from any inheritance. 

Madame Doré was over seventy, and in 1879 her health began to fail. For months 
she was ill. suffering from the family trouble, bronchitis. Doré now realised with terror 
that she would die, and that when she died he would be alone. He nursed her, never 
leaving her. himself becoming ill. After nearly two years of struggle—she was a very 
tough and determined old lady -she died in March, 1881. 

During the two remaining years of his life, Doré worked on one last grand project, 
one which was not spoilt for him by scorn and failure: the monument to Alexandre 
Dumas. erected in the Place Malesherbes. The great Dumas had been a friend, in the 
brightest days of Doré’s salon; to give him a worthy monument was a task which 
restored to the artist all his old vitality. 

In their facility, energy, popularity, Dumas and Doré were much alike; their work 
has also in common a quality of theatrical romance. Since his death in 1870 the fame 
of the author of Monte Cristo had declined, along with that of the illustrator of Dante. 
Subscriptions to the monument were by no means so plentiful as had been hoped 
and Doré did his part in it without payment, gladly giving six months’ work to Dumas’ 
memory. The monument consisted of a portrait figure of Dumas, seated, pen in hand, 
in a chair on a pedestal, by whose base there sat, in front, a group of his readers, worker, 
girl and student, and at the back the swashbuckling figure of D’Artagnan. 

Though he did not live to see the unveiling of the monument, Doré was able to 
complete the clay models, and to enjoy for the last time the pleasure of looking forward 
to a public success. 

From all other points of view, the two years between his mother’s death and his 
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own were very wretched. Edmond de Goncourt gives an intimate glimpse of him as 


he was when she had been dead a year. On Thursday, March 16th, 1882, Goncourt 
records: 


Yesterday Doré came to sit next me in the drawing-room of the Princess and said without 
preamble: “*You’ll see, we shall end up by marrying two old Englishwomen.** 
| And when I said to him: “Why, does your celibacy oppress you?” he confessed to me that 

he found in himself the desire for continuity and survival through children. And almost at 
once he began to talk, with a certain terror in his face, of the legacy-hunting that he felt creeping 
around him —of caressing scheming in an Italian voice, and scheming of a coarse kind by the 
man who placards his friendship for you by violent contradictions, and in a word, all the different 
kinds of scheming, carried on with all the diplomacies and wiles of greed. 

Gustave Doré died, in January, 1883, by a sudden attack of apoplexy which was 
followed by a very short fatal illness. The artist was just fifty-one. 

He was buried at Pére Lachaise. As an officer of the Legion of Honour he received 
full military honours, and the funeral was attended by a very large and distinguished 
gathering. Speeches were made by Alexandre Dumas the younger and Paul Dalloz. 
He was buried next his mother. 

The reflections of Blanche Roosevelt on this occasion are strongly recommended to 
all collectors of Victorian kitsch. Edmond de Goncourt’s description of the funcral 
reception in the studio of the rue Saint-Dominique is more accurate and far more 
pathetic: 





Thursday, 25th January, 1883. An immense room, with white woodwork, with green serge 
curtains, in the middle a chandelier like those in provincial cafés, and through a gap in the 
drawn curtains, a filtering of sunny light, falling in a manner quite Rembrandtesque on the 
skulls of a row of pale men, of yellow men, and lighting up a corner ofa terrible Alpine landscape, 
painted as if with all the colours of decomposition. In this extraordinarily bourgeois drawing- 
room are gathered the friends and acquaintances of Doré to Icad him to the cemetery. 

This death has taken me by surprise, though when last I saw him Doré was complaining of a 
continual suffocation. 

In the time of the painter’s youth, | found him insupportable. Later, and especially during 
the last few years when I used to dine with him at Sichel’s, I found beneath the gross and 
clumsy exterior of the man, an honest fellow. 
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VI 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DORE’S ART 


he Third Empire, the period of Dore’s greatest creative activity, was one in 

which the romantic had become an accepted style; no longer, as it had been 

with Géricault, a revolutionary force which compelled a revaluation of all 

standards, but rather an escape from the harsher details of reality. It was a time 
of meteoric fortunes. often built by fantastically scoundrelly means, and on a basis of 
extreme poverty for the mass of the people; the era depicted by Zola in Germinal and 
L’Argent. Doré by his industry and talent earned a glittering share of the joys of Third 
Empire existence, but like all the artists and writers of the time he found these joys, when 
attainable, only partly sweet, their flavour spoilt by the uncertainty, the jealousy, the 
competition and the pervading misery of the life around him. In his work he could 
escape into a world of fantasy, and this world of his creation became a welcome refuge 
to his public. 

Edmond de Goncourt. whose own escape world was the eighteenth century—or the 
crémerie in the nearest poor street, where he could imagine himself into the skin of the 
servant Germinie Lacerteux, a contemporary reality, but one that was at least not 
Edmond de Goncourt—notes with approval a saying of Doré that illustration is only 
interesting to an artist who works with the great men of the past, those who write: “He 
enters a dark wood, where he comes upon a palace whose walls seem to be of diamond.” 
By illustrating the classics Dore lifted himself above the pettiness of the everyday struggle 
for recognition, into the company of men indisputably great, and of times delightfully 
remote. He was possessed by that same “disgust of modern life” which Flaubert held 
responsible for the death of his friend Gautier. 

This antipathy to his own age in Doré influenced and was in turn intensified by the 
atmosphere of his home. He was a man who lived only partially and imperfectly. 
Evening parties, theatricals, millions of francs and thousands of pounds, the notice of 
emperors and princes, all these the gamin de génie had; but he remained emotionally 
immature. He danced a perpetual tarantella for the pleasure of his mother, and when 
she died ran down like a spent top. Of the fullness of sex he was ignorant; innocent 
alike of social purpose or of social guile. He bought his right to pdré de foies gras, cigars 
and champagne, by taking armfuls of toys every New Year’s Day to the Paris Foundling 
Hospital. 

The whole character of Doré’s art as illustrator springs from this search of his, in all 
his authors, for the palace whose walls seem to be of diamond. This is the limitation 
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of his Rabelais and the strength of his Perrault. He goes beyond it only in his London, 
where for once he is treating a great contemporary theme. 

Though he was much influenced by English caricature, by Rowlandson and Cruik- 
shank, Doré is as different as possible from his English contemporaries. Compare him 
with Cruikshank, with Leech or Hablot Browne. It is the difference between the Comeédie 
Frangaise and a conversation piece by Sheridan or Bernard Shaw. The modest designs 
that accompany the novels of Dickens and Surtees, of Mrs. Trollope and Augustus 
Mayhew, are full of English qualities, an acute sense of character, an abundance of 
charming detail, an arrangement that is clear and graceful but not at all showy. They 
delight in domestic interiors, and each is suitably fitted, with mirrors, nicknacks, musical 
instruments, all unfailingly decorative and right. 

In all Doré’s work as illustrator there is hardly one intimate scene of home. He some- 
times drew an interior in the course of his work for Philipon, but the everyday intimacy 
of family life which so fascinated Leech and Phiz is entirely absent from his work. So 
far as his people enjoy home life at all, they do it sitting romantically in the hard window 
seat of a castle. His London is a portrait of a city without a single domestic scene. 

Instead, we have wild glades, mountain chasms, vast draughty castles, cobwebby dens, 
picnics of simple peasants round a fire. For Doré’s public these were pleasanter things 
to think of in a drawing-room than the details and distinctions of life in other rooms. 
The difference is not one between France and England; for Doré’s undomestic art was 
welcomed in England, while many of his French contemporaries---Daumier is the 
greatest and most obvious example -excelled in presenting the everyday domesticity of 
France. It is rather the difference in both countrics between liberal realism and romantic- 
ism that had become an escape from all the pressing problems of the day. The well- 
to-do of both France and England lived at this time by preference in houses like those 
built in Neuilly by Gautier’s neighbour Monsieur Robelin, whose Gothic turrets and 
impractical, highly decorated windows were so pleasantly un-utilitarian and so full of 
associations with other days and other lands; and Doré’s illustration is the complement 
to these houses. 

His style, so redolent of the mid-nineteenth century, was not based upon any scientific 
theory about the problem of presenting reality by two-dimensional art. He was an 
eclectic, one who took from the past whatever suited him; his work is full of quotations 
from Michelangelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Blake, John Martin, with many other artists 
equally diverse. In the finished style of his London the drawing varies from the heaviest 
Michelangelo to the frothiest Guys; the lighting is now Rembrandt, now Watteau. 
Yet out of this eclecticism an integrated style emerges, born of the artist's exuberance 
and the energy of his imagination. 

His work, forcing itself by sheer vigour upon the snobs of the Gazerte des Beaux-Arts, 
was criticised by them for its theatricality. Theatrical Doré certainly is; triumphantly 
so. This quality of his found a significant admirer in Henry Irving, and is illuminated 
by Gordon Craig when he writes in his life of Irving of the influence of Doré upon this 
great man of the theatre: 
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As producer, Irving absorbed much from the work of this Frenchman of prolific fancy—a 
very theatrical fancy—not only a scenical, but a dramatical fancy. Doré was illustrator, and the 
producer-actor is an illustrator too. ... 

Sometimes he would take a whole design of Dore’s and put it on the stage —as in the illustra- 
tion to the line; “Oh, ye Tobosian wines! that awaken in my mind the thoughts of the sweet 
pledge of my most bitter sorrow’-—-(Don Quixote). The wines don’t count with H. I.: what 
struck him was: “deuced good scene for Romeo and Juliet, where I come across the a-poth-e- 
cary" —and he had it carried out with a few changes. 

The Irving sense returns to you over and over again as you turn each page of Doreé’s Quixote, 
and feel the curious romanticism— the curious romanticism—of every touch. In Doré’s Dante, 
it is just as evident. All Doré contains seeds of Irving, and all Irving shows the influence of this 
excellent inventor. ... 

John Gilbert was another illustrator to whom Irving would turn, but “not the same inventive- 
ness: -what?”. 

I. who owe a debt to Doré, know quite well what it was H. I. found so excellent. Décors? 
oh dear, no. Drama expressed visually? yes. 

Doré began as a caricaturist; this was his bent already when he first worked for 
Philipon. and his childish successes were all in the grotesque. The small boy who covered 
his schoolbooks with bird-headed figures after Grandville had all the precocious child’s 
adeptness in copying his elders’ manners. At eight, Gustave’s drawings had hardly 
any of the savage charm shown by the pupils of Miss Marion Richardson, nor would 
parents of 1840 have been pleased. He already drew with adult accomplishment; in the 
Kouilloux series there is childish fantasy, but perfectly grown-up drawing, and even in 
the Vulcan and Clytus, where the imagination is fantastic in a way that few adults could 
achieve. the little Vulean might easily have come out of some cartoon of the time. 

He continues to use a conventional style in the early work for Philipon. In such 
drawings as The Bourse (Plate }). the style derives from English caricature rather than 
French; he is inspired by Rowlandson, and copies his many small figures, swiftly lettered 
down. but without the compositional arabesques that make a Rowlandson scene of 
skaters or promenaders such a marvel of graceful movement. Village Ballroom and The 
Bourse are cleverly put together in their way. with an all-over pattern of incident that 
must be read like a map; but the drama Is certainly lost in the detail. In the other work 
for Philipon, of which the scries on the Great Exhibition is amusingly typical, the 
youngster makes use of the current style of newspaper cartooning, and his work Is to 
be distinguished from that of the other artists employed on the Journal pour Rire by 
the invariable chastity of its subject-matter rather than by anything extraordinary in 
its style. 

But though his means of expression did not in his youth go beyond what he could 
pick up from his older contemporaries, Dore’s art was from the very beginning extraordin- 
ary for the energy of its action. Every figure is absorbed in what he or she is doing, 
and it is this intense activity of every person that makes the childhood sketches so 
excellent: Madame Doré and Fouilloux dance, the monster threatens Vulcan, with the 
maximum of dramatic concentration. 
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20. Vulean and Clytus. From a schoolbook. At 
eight and ten years old, Doreé’s romantic, expres- 
sionist fancy is already fully developed. 


21 (right), Sketch in the manner of Grandville. 

This artist was one of the best-known caricatur- 

ists in Franee in the time of Dore’s childhood. 

He worked with Daumier, whom he influenced, 
for Philipon’s Caricature in the eighteen-thirtics. #7 





Till he was twenty, the young artist found so much to say within the black and white 
conventions of his time, that he did not attempt to go beyond them. Amusing silhoucttes, 
such as Cruikshank had made popular through his Almanacs (see The Dance, page 20), 
and two techniques of newspaper caricature, were enough. 

His sense of character fills every individual figure of the drawings for the Journal 
pour Rire. He loves the pictorial fun of attitudes which repeat one another ; four singers, 
ranging in size from gigantic to dwarfish but all with one gesture, performing behind a 
row of similarly contrasting cactuses ; a family of little boys, assorted ages but identical 
hats. The wit is a schoolboy’s, untender and decidedly sadistic; unkind to old maids, 
nurses and foreigners; never gallant. The lad takes a positive delight in cruelty that 
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22. History of Holy Russia, 1854, 


reminds one of Wilhelm Busch. The sightscers caught in a machine at the Great Exhibi- 
tion are only one example of this, and in the Histoire de la Sainte Russie nearly every 
page is characterised by some atrocity: people hacked in half, heads chopped off, cyes 
gouged out. boiling to death and so forth. In all these fancies Gustave is unfailingly 
prudish. There is a good deal of sea-sickness, but never any excretion. 

In the Histoire de la Sainte Russie Gustave Doré is already finding his way towards 
an individual formal idiom. He begins, for instance, to show a typically romantic 
predilection for the vast and its juxtaposition with the tiny, as in Les Frelons et les 
Abeilles (The Hornets and the Bees” —Plate 9): the armed men who fill a valley with 
the black towering mass of their lances, and the childlike peasants standing before them 
in their neat cabbage patch. 

But the Histoire de la Sainte Russie is still only hasty journalism ; little care has been 
given to the formal effect of the page and of the sequence of pages, and the matter iS 
only a series of facetious squibs. It is with his Rabelais, published in the same year, 
1854, that Doré’s greatness as illustrator really begins. For the first time he achieves 
that large homogeneity of feeling which is one of the hall-marks of a well-illustrated 
book. And with this goes a decorative boldness ; the illustrations fill their pages nobly, 
and even so great a work as Gargantua and Pantagruel is enriched. 

Doré was drawn to Rabelais by the richness of his fantasy and the extraordinary 
wealth of character and incident which it produced. It delighted him to recreate the 
spiky cities, picturesque warriors, luxurious courts and wild countryside which were for 
him the essentials of the life of the carly renascence. Her Trippa the astrologer, with his 
old face and hands scribbled all over with wrinkles; the giants, father and son, in their 
georgeously exaggcrated dress, huge sleeves, plumed hats; Friar John and Panurge, 
all the characters have the most vivid individuality. And in such scenes as the one 
where Gargantua, indifferent in his gianthood to the lances of a swarming army of little 
horsemen, oversets the walls of a castle, Dore’s flair for contrasts of scale becomes for 
the first time fully serious. 
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23, The Furred Law-Cats. Pantagruel, 1854. “The 
Furred Law-Cats are most terrible and dreadful 
monsters, that devour little children, and trample 
over marble stones. They have claws so very strong, 
long and sharp, that nothing can get from them 
what is once fast between their clutches. Sometimes 
they cover their heads with mortar-like caps, at 
other times with mortified caparisons.” 





24 (right). Contes Drolatiques, 1855. The mother- 
in-law of the innocent young Lord of Moncontour, 
who gave him useful instruction at the time of his 


marriage. 
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The incident of Rabelais Doré shows us admirably; of Rabelais the realist and 
satirist there is little or nothing. The priest-birds of the “Ringing Island” are for Doré 
simply birds; they are very queer ones, and the fright of Panurge, the genial interest of 
Pantagruel, very amusingly done, but the author’s intended satire on the clergy has 
disappeared. It is the same with the “Furred Law-Cats”, Rabelais surely intended his 
Law-Cats to be, like all the communities visited by Pantagruel, bitterly real; the 
exposure of legal trickery was a favourite theme with renascence writers. And Daumier 
might have illustrated this passage more suitably than Doré!—it had not lost its sting 
in 1854. But though Doré makes lawyers of his cats, they are funcy-dress lawyers, 
remotely sinister, creepy and fantastic but not threatening. He is interested in the 
remoteness of Rabelais and not in the application of his satire to modern limes, or even 
to the society of the author’s own day. 

Within these limitations. however, Doré’s Rabelais is an admirable work, and he 
begins to be mature in the art of designing a page. Gargantua destroying the castle is 
a good example; the page is richly filled and its drama built up by contrasts, the drawn 
detailed horsemen, the speckled big figure, the black which emphasises the giant's 
shoulders and the silhouetted building, and behind a grey depth, given distance by the 
dashingly drawn plume which flies across the top of the plate. 

In the Contes Drolatiques (1855) Doré’s conception of the renascence and latest middle 
ages again appears. with even greater vividness, for the young artist is gaining in control 
of his medium with every block. The format of this work is smaller, the printing more 
delicate. the stories themselves more tender. And Doré’s style is far more subtle. He 
shows himself capable of sensing the different quality of this new author with the greatest 
delicacy; discovering under the superficially Rabelaisian bawdiness, setting and spelling 
of Balzac’s stories, thé nineteenth-century writer's far more sensitive psychology. 

He begins to concentrate his blacks and whites into a chiaroscuro learnt from the 
painters of the seventeenth century, with a greatly increased feeling for space. The all- 
over patterning. with big and little figures, of the Rabelais blocks, gives place to dramatic 
concentration: two or three figures compose a scene. There are macabre horrors in 
plenty: the lover cut in half by the jealous husband so that his heart bursts into his 
lady's lap is peculiarly memorable, and in the drawing of the young man who follows 
his mistress, with her pointed head-dress and page-held train, into the mazy alleys ofa 
town, the use of contrasts in scale is most striking. But the new Doré is seen most of 
all in the gentler scenes ; the milkmaid courted by the young jeweller of Tours, and con- 
fiding in her cow, the beautiful enchantress in her lair full of toads and cobwebs. 

His Balzac and Rabelais transformed the young caricaturist into an illustrator of the 
first quality, and in some ways they are as delightful as anything he ever did. But it 
was for the immense gilt-edged folios of the sixties, for Dante, Perrault, Don Quixote, 
The Bible. La Fontaine, that he enjoyed his greatest fame, and it is here that he displays 
his fully developed style. In his /nferno (1861) Doré abandons the grotesque in favour 
of a grander, more classical manner. He evolves a new method of working, in white 
upon black. He has never been more sure of himself, and his engravers are more skilled 
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than ever. But by comparison with his Rabelais, the Inferno seems refined and tame— 
exactly what a vision of Hell should not be. Sometimes his effects of space and scale 
are convincing, as in the gigantic figure among primeval rocks who lifts Dante and 
Virgil in his hands. But compared with the excitement and creepiness of the earlier 
books, the torments of Hell savour too much of Lyceum melodrama—the famous one 
of the Pope standing up in his burning grave is precisely a trapdoor stunt from this 
kind of theatre. 

The artist suffers, in this attempt in the grand manner, from his lack of an academic 
training. His visual memory, supported by an anatomy learnt partly from engravings 
and partly from observations while enjoying his favourite sport of swimming, was 
not adequate to this great occasion. He was obliged to avoid female figures so far as 
possible these he had not seen at the Baths. And his male figures are nearly all of 
them quotations from Michelangelo; are none of them the fruit of a deep experience 
of drawing from life; they consequently lack solidity of structure. 

But Doré’s spiritual limitations are much more dangerous here than his lack of 
command of anatomy. A comparison with Blake is inevitable. The Englishman was as 
strongly influenced as Doré himself by engravings after Michelangelo, but he brought 
to his Jnferno two qualities that Doré lacked: a lovely decorative flow, and a strong 
personal philosophy of life. These have power to make us forget the peculiar anatomy 
of his figures; his vision is so strong that it carries us away. For Blake had an urgent 
sense of evil and of damnation; he loved and hated deeply. Doré lacked Blake's adult 
moral sense, and this lack circumscribed his Hell. This work was well regarded in its 
time, among people who enjoyed melodramatic sensationalism and who did not want 
to be stirred too deeply. It gained its creator the Legion of Honour. But it does not stand 
through the centuries with the two great versicns of Dante, with Blake and Botticelli. 

In the Tales of Perrault things are very different; in this charming work the artist 
is at his best. He recaptures his command of scale; it had failed him completely when he 
tried to show huge Satan brooding over what should be a vast expanse of frozen water 
but has more the appearance of a large polished table top, but Petit Poucet up the tree, 
the seven brothers lost in the wood, the swaggering little Puss in Boots before the lofty 
castle are perfect. The whole work is full of the enchantment of the artist’s own child- 
hood, happy time of security and love; the Alsatian forests, and the feeling of walking 
through them when he himself was only three fect high. He chooses for illustration the 
prosaic rather than the miraculous aspects of these stories; Cendrillon’s godmother is 
fat, kind and homely, no tinselled Queen of Night but a motherly old soul in an apron 
and spectacles. She scoops out a large but thoroughly ordinary pumpkin; we are not 
shown the coach. Doré understood that children can imagine the coach very well for 
themselves, so long as the knife and pumpkin are convincing. 

The Adventures of Baron Miinchhausen are of this same year, 1862, and though carricd 
out in a style that is technically very different, they are as charming in their way as 
Perrault itself. The fairy-tale illustrations are sumptuously executed, in a peculiarly 
minute and glittering style, while those to Miinchhausen are boldly and freely drawn, the 
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figures moving against simple expanses of lightly indicated background, which allow 
full prominence to the action of the Baron, under sea on his horse and beset by monstrous 
fish. or hauling in a miraculous draught of ducks. As so often happens with Doré, this 
work. which has every appearance of having been swiftly thrown off, is full of verve 
and high spirits, while the Jnferno, which cost him years of thought, became in the 
finished book extremely laboured in feeling. 

Don Quixote is the third masterpiece of the sixties. This book, like his Dante, was the 
fruit of months of study and years of forethought, but the appeal of the text for the artist 
was very different. Don Quixote, while deeply serious, is by its nature always anti-solemn, 
and it abounds in grotesque incident. The fun of it appealed to Doré the practical joker; 
his drawings of such incidents as Sancho tossed in a blanket are inimitably full of 
energy. The characterisation of the two chief figures, with their oddly contrasted 
physique, is admirable. Dore's conception is interestingly unlike that of Daumier; the 
older artist. in his repeated Quixote studies, emphasises the pathos of the wandering 
Don who lived in the world of his own imagination and his devoted, perennially unlucky 
attendant: he sets them always in an arid space among mountains. Doré never attempts 
quintessential vision of the pair, but illustrates all the incident of that which befell 
them with unfailing invention and high spirits , the landscapes in which he sets them are 
highly particularised. The vignettes in particular have a vivacity which is charming. 
For this book, Doré worked only with his friend the engraver Pisan; there is a great 
gain in quality through this happy collaboration with a single intermediary. 

The Quixote theme was one of which Doré never grew tired, and the drawings here 
reproduced (Plates 27, 28) are variants from the printed book, probably made by Doré 
for English friends who had admired this work of his; he was fond of making such 
presents, fond, too, of repeating the scenes of a favourite book, long after it had been 
given its engraved and printed form. 

With his Bible, Purgatorio and Paradiso, Fables of La Fontaine, Gautier’s cloak-and- 
sword novel Le Capitaine Fracasse, Paradise Lost, Idylls of the King, all published, 
together with much minor work, between 1866 and 1868, the most productive phase of 
Dore’s life as illustrator comes to an end. These astoundingly prolific three years were 
not his best. The dangers of lack of study, already apparent in the Inferno, vitiate the 
Paradise Lost which is simply hack work in the grand manner. The creation of rocky or 
forest vastnesses has become a trick; the poverty of the figure drawing, as shown in the 
Adam and Eve, is painful. The artist was going through a difficult period ; his desire for 
recognition had not been satisfied and he felt disillusioned and weary ; his weariness is 
obvious in his drawing. The illustration to La Fontaine’s fable of “Belling the Cat” 
(Plate 30) is a good example of what has happened. Doré loved rats and mice, and as a 
rat's eye view of the world this is not bad. The drawing has a fair command of scale and 
perspective and of rodent anatomy, the shadow upon the advancing rat army and the 
sudden silhouette of the cat are both effective. But there is a competent dullness about 
the whole affair. The artist has worked himself out. 

It would be easy, though probably not very valuable, to turn a book of reproductions 
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25. Boat Race Crowd. London, 1871, 


of Doré into a treasury of Victorian horrors. From 1867, the failures outnumber the 
successes, and the fact that from this time he is working largely for the English public 
does not help him. He interprets the quiet, grey, pessimistic Jdy//s of the King in a spirit 
that is positively Wagnerian, with the forests and castles of Perrault grown vague, and 
through them wandering unreal figures, elongated knights and ladies. Plate 31 illustrates 
Guinevere, and shows the little novice’s father riding to join the Round Table; on his 
way he observes the good omens which welcomed the gathering of Arthur's knights. 


All down the lonely coast of Lyonesse 

He saw them... -headland after headland flame 
Far out into the rich heart of the west: 

And in the light the white mermaiden swam. ... 


Doré’s mermaidens, deprived of their too-chaste fishtails, float in every attitude of 
picture-postcard seduction; a most improper vision for one of King Arthur's knights. 
One great work came out of Doré’s contact with England: the London. For the only 
time in his life (unless in the lost series of paintings Paris as she is?) he deserted his palace 
whose walls scem to be of diamond for a major work on a contemporary reality. And the 
effect of the subject he undertook was so strong upon him that it roused his creative 
power in all its old vitality. No work of Doré is more powerful; none has had greater 
prestige since his death. Van Gogh, who admired Doré greatly, collected and treasured 
these engravings and transmuted one of them, Newgate Gaol, into one of his most 
moving paintings. And Doré’s views of the London slums have come to be our standard 
of what they were like, appearing again and again in books and films on housing. 
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Doré shows London as a city of two nations: the very rich and the very poor. Whole 
areas of the city go unrepresented: the suburbs that were just then spreading so rapidly 
to north. west and south, and the comfortably off middle classes who lived in them. 
Doré, whose view of London was sensationalist, chose to confine himself to the two 
extremes. An attempt was made by Blanchard Jerrold in his text to show the nations 
of rich and poor as united by two yearly festivals, the Boat Race and the Derby. The 
Derby. he says, “effects a beneficial commingling of classes”. The degree of commingling 
shown by Doreé in his views of these two occasions is small. The rich see the Boat Race 
from the terrace of a riverside villa, while the poor cling to the underside of Hammer- 
smith Bridge. It is true that at many points the classes arc only divided, on this day, by 
balustrades decorated with urns full of flowers; but this division, though narrow, is 
insurmountable. 

Doré repaid his London hostesses by portraying a West End which was sure to 
please them: a vision of splendid living in which cvery figure was shapely, graceful, 
fashionably dressed. A spice of the malice with which young Gustave had observed 
the Jardin d'Hiver and the Bourse on his first coming to Paris would have made his 
Mayfair far more interesting and far more convincing. As it is, these scenes of grandeur 
are altogether too fairy-tale, are out of key with such views as Over London by Rail. His 
Rotten Row beauties tide in a cloud on noble but weakly constructed horses, through 
a Park whose trees have a submarine vagueness. Everything is lavish; the veils and 
skirts of the horsewomen, the manes and tails of the horses, the hair of the girls; and 
all this adornment floats as in an element thicker than air, not subject to the ordinary 
laws of gravity. 

But it is for his scenes of the other nation that Doré’s London is so well remembered ; 
his impressions of the docks and warehouses and his glimpses into the streets of dwellings 
which served them. To the foreigner coming to London, the journey by boat up river 
from Gravesend was. and is, an astonishing experience. Théophile Gautier wrote of it 
in Cuprices et Zigzags (third edition 1865): 

The East India Docks are enormous, gigantic, fabulous; they go beyond human proportions. 
_,, Above the houses, shops, gangways, stairs, all the hybrid constructions which congest the 
margins of the river, one discovers a prodigious succession of masts of vessels which prolongs 
itself to infinity, an inextricable jumble of sails, spars, rigging, reminding one by the density of 
its enlacement of the most luxuriant lianas of a virgin forest of America. Here are carried out 
the building, renovation and repair of that innumerable army of ships which goes seeking the 
riches of the world, to bring them and tip them into the bottomless gulf of misery and luxury 
which is London. 

For Doré this shipping, these docks and warehouses were intensely stimulating in 
their strangeness. The riverside became an Inferno whose cliff-like warehouses were 
divided by chasms peopled with a shadowy, horrifyingly active horde of souls in torment, 
who differed from normal humanity through thcir sinister dress and hard debased expres- 
sions. A little light filtered through to them from the narrow stretch of sky at the chasm’s 
head, or penetrated to them obliquely from the distant end. All the hell-fecling which 
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26. Jcllied Eels. A street scene from London, 
1871, 
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27. Lemonade Seller. In London the very 
poorest were dressed in garments of middle- 28. East End Alley. A typical court, crammed 
class style. into a space which had at first been left as garden. 
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Doré had failed to express in his Dante is present here, through the artist’s virtuosity, 
set going by naively direct emotions of wonder and horror. 

In order to express his sense of the size and misery of London, Doré exaggerated 
what was in itself extraordinary. Compare Plates 38 and 39, a scene of warehousing 
and the drawing for it. Doré chooses the most dramatic moment of the process, when the 
heavy bale or barrel is just being drawn up, and shows this happening simultaneously 
at every crane on the building. Even the drawing is thus of a particularly exciting moment, 
one which would indeed seldom occur. In the finished block he has heightened the 
drama still further. by adding figures to each of the groups on the different ledges, by 
peopling ledges, which in the sketch were bare, by enlarging the size of the bales, by 
emphasising the details, but most of all by intensifying the chiaroscuro, the murkiness 
of the picture in general and the brightness of the high-lights upon the upper central 
group of figures and on the wall beside them. 

The fieldwork for these scenes was done stealthily, the artist making sketches such as 
the one given here, of Pickle Herring Street’, while Jerrold shielded him. Though he 
made small errors of detail, the way in which he recreated the forms of warehouses 
and shipping is a testimony to the power of his visual memory. (“And a beautiful 
saying by Doré (who sometimes is so clever!) 18: je me souviens—I remember,”” Vincent 
to Theo van Gogh.) But apart from a few incidents, such as a jovial meeting with a 
French sailor by the Tower, Doré had no human contact with his subject matter. And 
the separation was even greater when he and his collaborator went to the streets where 
the London workers lived. 

Jerrold writes of these visits: 

We were to them as strange and as amusing as Chinamen ; and we were something more and 
worse. We were spies upon them; men of better luck whom they were bound to envy, and whose 
mere presence roused the rebel in them. A few of them, loitering about the Whitechapel Road, 
flung a parting sneer or oath at us, as we hailed a returning cab, and buried ourselves in it, after 
hours of prospecting in an Alsatia that numbers its inhabitants by the hundred thousand. 

Not all investigators were received like this; when Henry Mayhew was gathering the 
materials for his London Labour and the London Poor (1861) he succeeded in visiting 
the homes of labourers, street hawkers and beggars on perfectly civilised terms. The 
London Poor recognised in Mayhew a man of integrity whose patient inquiries might 
lead to an exposure of the atrociously insanitary and insecure conditions under which 
they lived. Far from needing the police protection which was provided for Doré and 
Jerrold, Mayhew was actually able to organise a meeting of young thieves to discuss 
their problems, a meeting from which the police were tactfully excluded! 

Though their artist lacked this human contact which Mayhew, Dickens and other 
reformers had had, it is impossible to look at Doré’s slum scenes without finding one’s 
social conscience deeply stirred. He has given immortal form to the narrow court or 
alley with its strings of washing, so characteristic of the nineteenth-century London 
slum, and still to be found in certain districts that have not yet been fully attended to 
by cither the London County Council or the Nazi bombers. In his Over London by Rail 
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29. Penny Theatre. London, 1871, 


he shows the quintessence of the problem created by railway development : the rows of 
two-storey channcl-back houses below the level of the viaducts, each with its identical 
small backyard where the washing is exposed to the soot from all the engines. The 
cramped atmosphere of the quarter is admirably expressed by the device of setting 
the scene within an arch of the railway. (This view is also still familiar, and may be 
scen, sct in a square arch instead of a round one, on the Southern Railway between 
Charing Cross and London Bridge.) But though the living conditions he portrayed 
were such as to demand reform, Doré was not trying to play the part of a reformer 
when he drew them. Jerrold’s only positive answer to the problem of poverty which 
their book unavoidably raised was charity, especially charity as practised in Mayfair 
by the running of matinées and balls. And the manner in which Doré shows charity in 
practice is nauseatingly sentimental. His lay reader and nurse are too good to be true, 
and the reception of a starving waif at a night shelter is a scene of the fruitiest melo- 
drama. His object in making such a design as Over London by Rail is sensation, not to 
compel reform, but simply for sensation’s sake. 

His drawing of a brawl near Dockhead is a very clear example of his attitude. In 
this design (Plate 45) he shows a riverside scenc in Bermondsey by moonlight. There is 
a forest of masts above the river and the marshy ground is built over with hovels. 
Towards the lighted doorway of one of these there presses a struggling crowd; the 
men and women who compose it are dressed in vague Michelangelesque draperies 
and huddle as at a Last Judgment. 
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Such scenes were indeed a regular occurrence in Bermondsey on a Friday night, 
and Mayhew could have told Dore the reason, as explained to him by the wives of the 
Thames-side ballast-heavers. It was the custom that these workers should be paid their 
wages in the public-houses, which were owned by the employers or their henchmen. 
The men were kept waiting for their money, often till midnight or two in the morning, 
and while they waited they drank, the best part of their week’s wages often disappearing. 
The women used to besiege the doors of the public-houses demanding their husbands, 
and violence frequently followed. Doré secs such a scene of violence, but as he is cut 
off from communication with the actors he is unable to understand the cause of it and 
it appears to him simply an example of the innate barbarity of the hordes who people 
the other London. 

In other scenes. and notably in the vignettes, Doré does show individual poor 
Londoners with a considerable degree of sympathy, but always what is weak in them, 
pitiable or laughable. The vigorous unrest of the audience at the Penny Theatre appals 
him. but he can feel for the lemonade seller, clad like the majority of working-class 
Londoners in a scarecrow caricature of middle-class dress, tall hat, long overcoat, for 
the thin sickly woman who gulps a dish of jellied eels. 

It was in fact not possible for Doré the playboy to make his portrait of London 
complete. The intimacy of its family life, whether in Belgravia, Clapham or Wapping, 
eluded him completely; policy prevented his giving expression to the critical thoughts 
about the West Enders which he must surely have had. And the working Londoners, 
whom Dickens had portrayed more convincingly as uncouth by genteel standards but 
warm-hearted, upright, full of common sense—Mr. Toodle in the second chapter of 
Dombey and Son is a good example—are for Dore unindividualised and menacing 
masses. 

During the years which followed the Franco-Prussian War, Doré did hardly any 
work as illustrator. devoting himself to sculpture and to the task of stocking the Dore 
Gallery. There was a new edition of his Rabelais in 1873, with some additional platcs, 
and in 1872 the Spain. He had been eager to travel with Baron Davillicr to gain the 
material for his book. Poor Doré! he must have remembered the holidays with Gautier, 
have longed as well for just one more success in France. But Spain created no sensation, 
and is most inferior to Don Quixote, lacking all its witty vivacily and full instead of 
saccharine pictures of blind beggars and bull-fighters. 


After the death of the artist, the gallery at 35 New Bond Street continued for many 
years to attract a lucrative number of visitors, and Christ leaving the Praetorium, The 
Entry into Jerusalem, Moses before Pharaoh and the rest continued to take their place 
in forming, in one way or another, the mental make-up of many a late Victorian girl 
or boy. By 1902, after thirty-five years of life, the gallery was losing its popularity. 
Messrs. Fairless and Beeforth, the proprietors, began to let off rooms for other purposes 
—exhibitions, “meetings of artistic and other socicties, At Homes and other gatherings 
where plenty of floor space and an attractive setting are desirable”. Dore’s big pictures 
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were still “‘on view daily 10-6", but attended, in the smaller galleries, or on occasion 
even driven from the larger ones, by works which ranged from Russian peasant art 
to the paintings, then highly controversial, of Van Gogh, Cézanne, Picasso, the Pissarros, 
Wyndham Lewis, Sickert... . 

In April, 1914, the gallery was hired by the Italian futurists, and Christ leaving the 
Praetorium found itself under one roof with Signor Marinetti in person, delivering the 
manifesto of his movement surrounded by the works of his confederates: "We wish to 
glorify war, the only health-giver of the world militarism, patriotism... the beautiful 
ideas that kill, the contempt for women. We wish to destroy the museums, the libraries ; 
to fight against moralism, feminism, and all opportunistic and utilitarian meannesses 
... And not long after all this blasting and bombardiering, the first World War did 
follow, and the canvases which had been seen by so many thousands of English people. 
which had comforted the prejudices of a whole era, were taken from their stretchers. 
rolled up and shipped to America. It is believed in Bond Strect that they went down dur- 
ing the crossing; whether that be true or not, they have completely disappeared. 

So the works by which Doré sought immortality came to an end in a manner partly 
pathetic, partly ludicrous. The paintings of Doré still to be found in our provincial 
galleries are not on the whole of a kind to make us regret the Atlantic disappearance 
of the bulk of his canvases. But his graphic work remains to us as a delight. 
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30. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 1863. 
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3 CONCERT AT THE JARDIN D’HIVER. Journal pour Rire, 1850 
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The tandlord finds that all his lodgers are 
gone, and the furniture ie gone likewise. 





© Tye saved twenty five franes.”” saves VOU 


Hopeful, and Pm off to London!” 


It is very annoying to arrive just in tune to: see 
the boat yo oll 


Sectien of the Chanel, saving its state in 1851. The fishes make np their mind to depart from a region where their privacy is 
so continually and unprofitably invaded, 


cy 


TEE GREAT EXHIBITION. Journal pour Rire, 1851 
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The eveorsion trains are very cheap; but 
Intending passcugers will go well to insure 
their lives. 





. 
Coudinon of travellers who arrived by the late The latest quotations fised the price of the third part of a hed on the rout 
tridn, and could get ne lodsines, at GUO franes, 





Aspect of the ceeun during the Exhibition time, View of an uncivilized island whose precincts have 


beeu invaded by prospectuses of the Exhibition 


-) THE GREAT EXHIBITION. Journal pour Rire, 185\ 
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A shilling day, The Exhibition is much crowded. Machinery 
in inotion, including a rotury saw, highly recomended by the 


inventor, and appreciated by the visitors, 





arisizns by theie visit to London. 


Effect produced on the outward appearance of the P 


6 THE GREAT EXHIBITION. Journal pour Rire, 1851 





The Catalogue; especially recommended as portable Remarkably limp condition in whieh the majority. of 


and easy of refercnee, visitors leave the building, 





It is inconvenient to break a glass cighty feet square What a very juvenile visitor saw of the Extubition 
when one has only thirty franes in one’s pocket. 








On dis return to Pare, Momaenr Pouponnet introduces to dis wife same interesting and agrecable strangers, with whom 


he has beeame acquaimted during his stay in London, 
I = ’ 


vi THE GREAT EXHIBITION Journal pour Rire, 1851 








8 RACINE PERFORMED BEFORE THE COURT OF VERSAILLES, 1695. Lithograph, early fifties 
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From the original in the possession of Mr. James Laver 
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20 Inferno, 186] 











PERRAULT’S Tales, 1862 
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24. PERRAULT'S Tules. 1862 
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26 The Adventures of Baron Miinchhausen, 1862 





24 DRAWING. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 


Krom the original in the possession of Walker's Galleries, New Bond Street 


28 DRAWING, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 


From the original in the possession of Walker's Galleries, New Bond Street 





Don Quixote, 1863 
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30 Fables of La Fontaine, \867 


Guinevere, 86% 
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3° MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 1871 





3°33) COMMUNARD, 1871 





34 THE BOAT RACE, drawing for London 


From the original in the Victoria and Albert Museum 





39 CARICATURE PORTRAIT OF A LONDONER 





36 OUTCASTS UNDER THE BRIDGE. London, 187! 


38 WAREHOUSES. London, 187] 
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3Q DRAWING for No. 38 


From the original in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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4) PORT OF LONDON. London, 
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THE BOAT RACE. London, 1871 





$20 RIDING IN THE ROW. London, 1871 





43> OVER LONDON BY RAIL. London, 1871 
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44 NEWGATE. London, 1871 








FRIDAY NIGHT IN DOCKLANID. London, 1871 
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